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FICKLE FORTUNE 
By the Author of “Maurice Durant,” ete. 


—_—_@—__—_ 
CHAPTER XXIX. 
But wild ambition loves to slide, not stand, 
And Fortune's ice prefers to Virtue's land. 


Dryden: - 

REGINALD DARTMOUTH glanced at the tongues 
of flames rising from the small grate and waited. 

Count Vitzarelli rose from his arm-chair and ap- 
proached the tripod with solemn face. 

“This,” said he, addressing the neophyte with 
slow distinctness, “is the first test; that of fire. 
Before the oath can be administered you must prove 
a sincerity by holding your left hand in those 

ames.” 

“ Why the left ?” asked Reginald Dartmouth, 
with a calm smile. 

“Tt is nearest the heart,” replied the count, signi- 
ficantly. 

‘There was a dead silence, broken by Reginald’s 
footsteps as he strode towards the tripod, and bar- 
ing his arm thrust his hand up to the wrist into the 
flames. 

As they curled round it like fiery serpents his 
eyes met the dark ones of the countess and he shot 
a look of devotion, which she seemed to understand, 
for + oa turned towards the count and, in alow voice, 
said : 

* It is enough—the test of fire is past.” 

The count clapped his hands, and at the summons 
the two attendants came forward bearing a skull 
polished and made into a drinking-cup, together 
with a silver flagon and a snowy napkin. 

Reginald Dartmouth fastened his diamond. 
studded wristbands and turned to receive them. 

“ This is the second test, that of blood,” said the 
count, who seemed delighted at the quiet and sup- 
pressed courage with which the candidate had borne 
the first trial. . ‘ Fill the skull.” 

One of the attendants poured the liquid from the 
flagon into the death’s head. 

The count took it in his hand and turned to Regi- 
nald Dartmouth, 
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“This is filled with human blood,” he said. 

* Does your courage fail or will you drain itasa 
roof that you pledge yourself in good faith and 
oyalty ?” 

**I am prepared to comply with all the necessey 
ceremonies,” replied Reginald Dartmouth, gravely. 

“Good,” said the count. 

. And he held out the ghastly cup. 

Reginald Dartmouth took it and again glacing 
towards the beautiful countess murmured : 

“To thee.” And he raised the cup to his lips. 

One of the attendants came forward with the 
napkin, but with a look of astonishment Reginald 
Dartmouth stared at the skull and changed colour, 
refusing the cloth. 

Before he could speak the count took from his 
vest a shining dagger. 

It was unsheathed and glittered in the candle- 
light with a sinister and deadly shimmer. 

* The second test is past,’’ he said, with a slight 
flush. ‘The last is the most terrible of all. We 
hold life as a trifle weighed against our cause. 
Show that you consider yours valueless in its 
service to Italy and freedom by plunging this dagger 
to the hilt within your heart.” 

And he held out the weapon. 

Reginald Dartmouth turned pale. 

“Is it necessary——” he murmured, but before 
he could finish the sentence a cry of rage rose from 
the spectators. 

“Coward! Traitor! Treason!” they hissed, and 
closed in with an ominous narrowing of the circle. 

Reginald Dartmouth was no coward, though a 
very bad man, and he turned with a set look of de- 
fiance. 

Instantly, as if the gesture had served as a precon- 
— signal, a score of daggers glittered above his 
head. 

Before they could pierce him, however, a voice 
cried : 

* Hold!” 

And the countess, pale but determined-looking, 
swept through the circle, 

‘You see there is no escape,” she said. ‘ We 





have no mercy for falterers ; every one who enters 
here must leave as a member of our order or asa 
corpse. If you would be spared stand the test with 
courage and without hesitation.” 

There was a significance in the tone with which 
the last two words were uttered that conveyed some 
hidden meaning to Reginald’s ears, and witha quick 
gesture he turned and snatched the dagger from the 
count’s hand. 

“T fear nothing!” he cried, sternly, raising the 
dagger above his head, “So much for the last 
test !’ 

And he drove the weapon, apparently, up to its 
very hilt in his broad breast. 

A murmur of approbation came from the specta- 
tors, and the count, with a smile of congratulation, 
held out his hand. 

Reginald Dartmouth stared first at it, then at 
the dagger lying on the ground, then at the wound 
he could not but believe he had made in his bosom, 
and uttered an exclamation of amazement. 

‘Ts this magic ?”’ he cried. 

“ Nearly; for sleight of hand is half-sister to the 
black art,” replied the count, glancing round the 
circle with a smile, 

“ But——” retorted Reginald Dartmouth, in vain 
trying to recover his usual calm ingouciance. 

“‘ But nothing, or very little, my brother, for you 
are one of us now,” said the count, with a gratified 
expression. ‘It is very simple though it might have 
ended fatally, for we are playing too fearful a game to 
stand at trifles. Shall I explain? This fire is heat- 
less, the flame is produced by a wonderful chemi- 
cal of which I alone hold the secret. This skull 
is a marvel of mechanical construction. In the act 
of grasping it you touched a spring and, lo, its con- 
tents fell into a hollow’place prepared for it behind 
theear. The dagger isa similar illusion, As the 
point touched your clothing the blade flew back 
into the handle and the hilt alone met your breast.” 

Reginald Dartmouth smiled quietly. 

* And suchchild’s play does not lower your cause 
in the eyes of sensible men, Count Vitzarelli?” 

“No,” retorted the count, sternly. “ They are 
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tests; harmless if withstood but fatal if refused, 
Had you hesitated one moment longer ere you 
plunged the dagger to your heart a score of poniards 
—true and with no secret contrivance—would have 
let the life’s blood from a score of wounds. That 
they are not useless you yourself have proved, for 
knowing nothing of their harmlessness you tried 
them all, thereby proving to us that we should gain 
a man of honour and of courage.” 

Reginald Dartmouth bowed low. : 

“T stand corrected, count,” he replied, respect- 
fully. “ And I thank you for your good opinion.” 

“Which you yourself have won by the very shams 
you denounced,” retorted the count, with a smile, 
“ But enough! now for the oath.” 

And he took from the hands of the countess’ s 
small wooden crucifix. 

It was a rough, worm-eaten relic, and as the 
count held it up respectfully every man and woman 
made the sign of the cross devoutly. ve 

Reginald Dartmouth folded his arms'and waited. 

The count approached and holding the crucifix 
above his head said, in low, stern tones: _ 

“J, Reginald Dartmouth, swear by'this sacred 
portion of the true-crose,to be faitliful and loyal 
to the Secret Soviety of Carbonari, to keep 
secret the names of the members, the deeds 
thereof, the places and times of their congregation 
and all matters'pertaining to them. I also swear to 
divulge nothing, however great, however trival, that 
may come to my kuowledge, by any way, belonging 
to the working and acts ofthe society. And this [ 
swear’ by the true cross, in token whereof I kiss it, 
and do pledgemy lifewnd hope of eternal welfare 
thereto.” 

Repeating this afterthe coumt with distinet and 
solemn earnestness, he took:the crucifixin his hand 
and pressed it reverentially to*his lips. 

No sooner had he done so than the whole as- 
semblage made the sign of the cross upon their 
hearts and repeated, solemnly : 

“ He swears |” 

“ You have sworn,” said the count, “and sothing 
now remains of form and ¢eremony but. totell you 
the penalty exacted of those who break. their oaths 
and turn:traitors.” 

Reginald Dartmouth smiled. 

“Senor,” he said, coolly, “itmeeds no telling’; \a 
glance at these gentlemen's weapons”—and he 
ran his eyés with @ 2 smile along the 
daggers which the council still grasped —“ ie suffi- 
cicnt assurance that the’penalty is—death,” 

The count nodded. 

“You have conjectured rightly. It is death—cer- 
tain and inevitable death.” 





CHAPTER XXX. 
Pains of love be sweeter far 
‘Than all other pleasures ure. Dryden. 

Ir is refreshing to turn from the gilded'saloons of 
fashionable London, from the unreality, viee, mani- 
fold plotting, cant, hypocrisy and all uncharitable- 
ness of the hydra-headed society to the lone hut in 
the wilds of Africa. 

We left Laurence and Cecil in the positions of 
wounded man and nurse and we return to find them 
in the same situation. 

Two days have passed and the stalwart form of 
the cattle-runner is still stretched upon the bed of 
dead leaves, notwithstanding his‘assarance that he 
should be in the saddle and home before the first 
day’s sun had set. 

The panther had not only scratched deeply but 
had let enough blood'to bring about a low fever, 
and the second night had been spent by Cecil in 
watching the pain-knitted brow of his companion 
and listening with tender eagerness to the half-de- 
lirious mumblings of his parched lips. 

Cecil's courage came by fits and starts ; just now it 
was in full vigour. The pale girlish face was set 
with hard determination and there was a valorous 
expression shining through the pitying one of the 
dark, deep, beautiful eyes. 

All night he watched, sleepless and' vigilant, never 
leaving the wounded Laury for a moment save to 
replenish the fire burning ontside the hut door or 
to damp the cloth with which he cooled the hot, 
feverish forehead, 

In the morning the delirium ceased and Laurence 
opened his eyes to fix them with a questioning, 
puzzled gaze upon the gentle ones above him. 

“Cecil,” he muttered, ‘you here and—ah, I re- 
member. Lad, lad, you should be at the farm. Why 
did you not go when I told yon? You are not well 
—too weak to be heraaway from the house,” 

“I'm better than you at any rate,” retorted the 
youth, with assumed sharpness, “ You onght to be 
home and in the hay loft. But as you’re not you 
must maice the best of it. Pray how do you feel this 
morning ?” 

“ Shaky and weak,” said Laury, with an annoyed 
smile. ‘That beast cut deeper than I thought, lad. 
But we'll be home to-day, please Heaven.” 


And he raised himself on one elbow, only however 
to fall again with a groan of pain. 

“Lay quiet,” said Cecil, anxiously. “ Pray lay 
quiet, there’s a good Laury!” he entreated, throw- 
ing the skin over him again and smoothing it down. 
** You have been so ill, so very ill, in the night,” he 
continued, “and you will be worse if you don’t keep 
quite still, Oh, Laury, I do so grieve to see you in 

ain.” 

And the lad’s face flushed. 

* Nonsense, lad,” said Laury, with a smite. “°Tis 
nothing ; the nuisance of lying here and keeping 
you is worse than the twitching of the scratches. 
Will you not ride home? Come, lad, do as you’re 
‘told and return to the farm.” 

“Not if you threatened to whip me all the way— 
that’s if you: were able even,” teplied Cecil, de- 
cisively. “ Don’t waste breath in asking, Laury, but 
tellane where I shall find 'the cup for making some 
coffee—for I discovered a bag full of it in the cor- 
ner last night.” 

And with a cheerful face he ran dowa to the 
stream, returned with some water and setat to boil 
on the little stove. 

Then, forcing himself to htim-the fag-endofoneof 
Mr. Stewart's songs, bustled about, though moise+ 
lessly, and tidied up the hut. 

Then while the coffee was brewin) 
down the horses and put seme soup to 
stew for Laury’s dinner. 4 

All these little ministerings hedid ‘withthe: deft, 
ness and lightness of touch of a woman, themasthey 
sun’s morning beams pierced ti 
of the hut he sat himself down 
and held the cup of coffee ready for him, 

Laurence, who had watched him in silence, raised 
himeelf very gently — Cecil wage him up with: 
saddle—and with agrateful look im his eyes tools 
the refreshing beverage. 

“ Cecil,” he said,.“'you're a good lad—ay, mors) 


you'to play nurse so‘admirably ?” 

“My un——no one~it came by instinct,” replied 
the ro “ How do you like thecoffee?’ Nice? 
Well, I’m glad of it. I wish I knew whether it 
was good for you, perhaps it’s the worst-thing you 
could have,” 

And‘he looked troubled. 

“Not. it,” replied Laurenes, y “it is 
beautiful. No one makes coffee so well ax you, 
Cecil—nay, I think you do everything Better than: 
a@uy one else.” 

‘The youth flushed with pleasure. 

* You are full of compliments this morning,” hie 
replied. ‘‘ There, lie down again,” and he gently 
helped him down upon the bed again. “ But you 
haven’t drunk ail the coffee now.” 

“T could drink no more,” said Laury. “ And now 
I am going to watch you, lad. Come, you must cook 
a steak and make some fresh coffee or I'll get up 
and do it for you.” 

* Indeed you won't,” said’ Gacil. 

Alarmed at his resolwte tone, he puta steak-/upon 
the embers and sat down again. 

** And now the coffee,’ said Laurence, who seemed 
determined that he should not neglect himself in bis 
careful attendance on him. 

© Oh, the coffee,” said Ceoil, glancing at the oan 
from which Laury liad drank. ‘Qh, here’s enough 
here for me and to spare. I'IV/have this.” 

And before Laurenee could rsmonstrate he lifted 
the cup and sipped it, a-sweet flush spreading over 
the girlish face and a snnle fall of tender, mysteri- 
ous meaning lighted up ‘the dark eyes as the lips 
touched the place where Laury’s had reated. 

Then he got the steak and commenced upon it, 
for although he had passed a sleepless night he 
was hongry. 

Laurence watehed him with silent gravity for 
some minutes, then said : 

“Ceoil, I'm afraid, judging from my sensa- 
tions, that I shall not be able to get from here to- 
day.” 
“Pell me some news, Laury,’ ‘retorted the youth, 
with a smile. 

The cattle-runner sighed. 

“Ts it any use asking you ‘to leave me and re- 
tarn ?” he said. 

“Not the slightest, as I have told you.a score of 
times before,” said Cecil, decisively. 

Laurence paused. 

‘‘fHiow much antelope have you in that saddle- 
bag ?’’ he asked. 

Cecil rose and showed it to him. 

“Hum !” he said, “ enough for two days.” 

** And enough outside for forty,” said Cecil; wav- 
ing his hand towards the door. 

Laurence smiled. 

“ Yes, alive and running,” he said, gravely. “But 
I’m afraid I could not crawl far enough, I’ll try 
directly.” 

** No, you won't,” said Cecil. “ I am going out my- 
self directly.” 


lie rubbed | 


than that, a gentle-hearted fellow. Who taught}: 


“ Not a step,’ he'said, “ out of my sight, lad. I 
won't trust you after the last adventure.” 

“ Well, well,” pleaded the youth. “ At least let me 
creep to the bushes yonder. You can see them from 
where youlie. Last night I saw a herd pass near 
enough for me to mark tlrem,and I would have gone 
then but I was afraid of waking you.” 

Laurence sighed. 

“Well,” he said, “to the bashes then, bat no 
farther.” 

Cecil, delighted at his acquiescence, jumped up 
and seizing the gun crept on his hands and knees to 
the covert, and, looking back now and then towards 
the hut, as if he feared something might turn up to 
injure or interfere with his charge, waited patiently 
for the desired game. 

An hour passed and Laurence was awakened 
from an uneasy doze by the report of the gun, and 
in.a few minutes Cecil ran in all aglow with triumph 
aad delight. 

‘Gaury! I have shot one—a beauty. Did you 
ever! Who says I’m of no usenow, eh? Oh, Laury, 
Trwish you could have seen him leap up into the air 
awd stagger forward! Such a monster, such a 
strong, fine, powerful-looking fellow to be shot by 
aw tiny-handed girl like me.” 

«: i” said Laurence. 

*What'® the matter?” asked Cecil, turning sud- 


the creviows'| You 
the invalid’). 


id 
Ay; lad,” ‘seid Laurys. “Andyet you're like a 
wourmm for allyour bruvado,. in. tendermess and 
gentleness, at least. ae ne S buck, buat, 
: vy” 
face fell at this. reminder, but suddenly 
“'T Baow," hevsaid, and -ramout. 

ly Laurence heard himpoome back talking 
‘to one of the: horses, and the mext) moment Cecil 
Black. at the hat door:and pointed with 
‘w= smile'to the awtelope which he had tied by the 
‘Weorns to the'caddle girth aud made the powerful 

lteree drag'along, 

“There! ain't I clever?” he asked). “It was an 
iewtul job; for the Black didn't understand it. But 
weure very friends, and after a dealof coaxing 
Me trotted of with it. Necossity is the mother of 
invention. Andmow I'm going to sit down while 


you sleep. 

*“T can’t sleep,” said Laurence, “ but sit down, 
lad, and give me my pipe.” 

* Pipe!” said Cecil, looking*terrified. ‘‘ Oh, I’m 
sure that-can’t be right. A pipe! why, it would be 
your death !”” 

“ Nousense! give me my pipe, 
grimly. 

And, not daring’ to refuse, the P tam reached it 
from the pocket of his coat and filling it handed it 
to him in silence. 

“That's a good lad again,” said Laurence, with a 
quiet smile. “I was afraid you wouldn’t let mo 
have it, and if you’d stood out I’d.a had to give in, 
for you've been too kind to be worried.” 

‘Then I wish I’d-etedd out,” said Cecil. 

And he looked:half induced to snatch the pipe 
from Laurence’s dips but sank down upon the ground 
at his side and gazed thoughtfully through the open 
door. 

‘There was a placid, serene and mysteriously 
happy look upon his face, and a sweet, deli-+ 


” said Laurence, 


the wounded man’s attention and set him think~- 
ing. 

Fixing his grave, questioning. eyes upon. him 
thoughtfully, he said, suddenly : 

* Cecil, are you happy at the farm ?” 

Cecil tumed to him wita a start and a rosy 
flush. 

“ Yes, Laury,” he replied. “ Why do you ask ?” 

Laurence shrugged his torn and bloodstained 
shoulders, 

“Why indeed, lad,” he said, dreamily. “I was 
watching your face and it looked so happy and con- 
tented that I asked the question, thouga your looks 
made it unnecessary.” 

‘‘T am happy here, Laury,” said Cecil, lowering 
hiseyes. “i conld be happier here with you than 
anywhere else if you were well and in no pain. 
Poor Laury?’’ 

There was.a world of pity!in the last words, and 
something more than pity. 

“You are @ strange lad,” said the cattle. 
runner, smiling. ‘A strange lad and some- 
what of a puzzle, I'm thinking that the world 
has served us both badly and driven us here, 
both of us, rather against our will. But that’s 
neither here nor there——” He broke off curtly, 
as if he had said too much. ‘“ And you are happy 
at the farm? Cecil, if the settler asked you to bind 








Laurence shook his head, 
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cious calm in the dark, deep eyes that attracted. 
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yourself to him hand and foot ~ what would you 
pay ?”? 

; | mid peers mee round with a sharp, troubled 
ook. 

“Laury!” heexclaimed, “Bouni! Whatdo 
you mean ? Notable to leave the faum and go when 
and where one would like ?”” 

“ Yes,” said Laurence, curtly, and with a: com: 
pression of the lips. 

“ Bound likea slave!” said Cecil, in. low, bub; in- | 
dignant tones. “No, Laury, that would be base! 
Who would give up his freedom like thai ?”’ 

And he turned with. a.look of innocent wonder 
upon his face. 

Something in Lanveuce’s downcasteyes made him, 
start and turn pale. 


“‘Laury,” he said, sharply, “tell me; you have; 


not bound yourself ?”’ 
Laurence nodded almost, surlily, with.still averted | 


“ Ay, lad,” he said. “Why not? I’m happy 
here—at least [have no tronbleand plenty of work, 
and I can cheat memory here better thaneleewhere. 
Why not? ‘What is to be said against if? Why 
should T not make certain of a long run of this quiet 
and harmless life—eh ?” 

Cecil breathed hard. 

“Bound for—how long, Laury ?” he.asked, turn- 
ing his dark eyes upon lim wistfully. 
** Seven years,” replied’ Laurence. 
**Seven years!” murmured Cecil. 

a slave——” 

Laurence jerked himself up. 

“A slave!” he a with flashing eyes. 

Cecil sank down beside him, and clung to his arm 
with an imploring face. 

“Oh, Laury, Laury!” he cried; “don't look like 
that—don’t, I'd rather you'd kill me. You—you 
look so angry. Ididn't mean toanger you. My 
wicked tongue! Oh, Laury !” j 

He was startled and touched by the tearful eyes 
and imploring voice, and sank back agains 

“Tut tut, lad,” he said, grimly. ‘Don't be 
frightened, nor taken aback:so. The word is hard. 
Who calls mea slave? "Dis butia seven years’ ap- 
prenticeship,” 

And he laughed grimly. 

Cecil got up and crept back to the block of wood 
with a sad, thoughtful face. 

The fierce look had cut to the heart. 

“ And—and that was what youware talkingabout 
when I came out of the office the morning we.atarted, 


Laury ?” 
“ The settler had often asked 


“Bound like 


“Yes,” he said, 
me to biné myself over to him for seven,yearay but 
Ihadrefused. I, awhile ago, thoughé.of it very 
hardly,.as yon do, lad—as slavery; besides, I was! 
uncertain and restless. I. thought L might want to 
dash off here and there, when the fit seized .me,.and 
did not fancy being tied to the farm. But ’--and 
he paused and looked meaningly—“ the settler came, 
in that morning, and, Jad; I’m thiuking it:was on 
your account I signed!”—and he his i, 
rarelaugh. “I took afancy to you the first mo- 
ment I saw you at the Bay, and. while the settler 
was talking and wheedling I thought.‘ The lad is 
young and weak, and helpless; he’ll feel strange 
and lonely with the boys, if the fii seizes me to go.., 
If I sign I can’t go, and he'll havea, friend here 
to fight his quarrels until the wolves or a, panther 
pushes me off the board.’ So,I signed.” 

Cecil’s face was a study, dusing fhis confessiou— 
for it was little else, 

_At first it turned paler even than, before,.a tran- 
sient flush passed over: it, then. the eyes seemed 
to grow larger, to filland deepen with wondrons, 
marvellous tendexness, the lips quivered. with some 
fine, unspeakable emotion ; tan as. the man's curt, 
gtave voice ceased, the lad covered his face with his 
hands, silent and overcome. 

Before Laury could express his surprise at the 
result Cecil seemed to have recovered himself, and, 
turning to him with a look upon his face that struck 
Laurence to the heart, said, in thrilling tones : 

“86, Laury, you agreed to bea slave—hush!' I 
will say the word—ror mr!” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Qh, shame to men! evil with evil 
Firm-concord holds, men only disagree 
And creatures rational, Milion. 

_ For the remainder of the evening Cecil was _par- 
ticularly silent and reserved, attentive and watch- 
ful, ever ready with the.cold bandage and the broth, 
but very quiet and thoughtful, 
_ So muchso that Laurence was puzzled,and after an 
ineffectual attempt at conversation he fell to wateh- 
ing the lad’s face with half-dreamy contemplation, 
and, in a fit of speculation as to the causes that 
had sent the handsome-faced, soft-voiced Jad into 
the African wilds, fell asleep. 

Cecil, who had been waiting for this, rose and 
covered him with the rug, replenished the fire out- 





side the hut, and then, after shutting the door, sauk 





down upon the floor beside his head, and gazed long 
and fixedly upon his weary yet placid and noble- 
looking face, 

Gazing thus, an expression of wistful, indescrib- 
able rness settled likes cloud upon the youth’s 
‘face, his- lips quivered, his: eyes filled with tears, 
iand, as if' yielding to-an uncontrollable impulse, he 
bent his headand suddenly, swiftly, yet lingeringly, 
touched the het lips of the stalwart ranner with his 
oven, 

Then, as #f with shame, started back and covered 
his crimson face with his two trembling hands. 

As tho-caress rested lightly wpon his lips Lau- 
(rence moved slightly, and the weary look upon his 
fhoe gave place'to a smile of ineffable peace and 
happiness. 

But Cecil’s-eyes' wero covered and didnot sve it. 

, Sothe night wore away—Laurence slooping un- 
easily and with sevoral starts of unrest—Cecil sit- 
ting, or sometimes kneeling, a few moments dozing 
—but for the most part watching intently, and with 
the same devouring look, the face beneath him, and 
feeling—if the eyes.are indeed the windows of the 
soul—supremely and anspeakably happy. 

At day-break Laurence woke, feeling refreshed 
and much recovered. 

The coffee was already boiling, and Cecil bending 
over. the fire. 

He turned witha smile of greeting as he heard 
Laurexce’s movement. 

*Good-morning, Laurys How do you feel this 
morning ?” 

_ “ Better, lad—nay, well!” zeplied Laurence, ris- 


ing. 

Cecil jumped to his feat. 

“No, no, sir—yon lie down again. 
is a mild name for the folly you intend. 
after all my careful nursing to undo it by using up 
your first bit of strength. Lie down again, Mr. 
Presumptuons, and wait till breakfast is over.” 

“Nonsense,” said Laurence, smiling. “‘I am all 
right. Sit you,down-and let me get the meal ready. 
It’s time I took my share-of work——” 

“ Not a sorap, nota drop, nota word, Lie down,” 
insisted Cecil, with a touch of his old superiority. 
“Do as you're told, Laury, now!’’ 

And Laurence, seeing all.remonstrance would be 
but waste of time, sat.down on the block. 

** Now here is a cup of coffee—don’t drink it all, 
but wait until I cook a steak for you. I suppose 
be = rather hungry after all the slops you've 

a > 


Tngratitude 
What !— 


“TI do,” confessed Laurence. “‘ But speak not so 
eontemptucusly of the broth, lad. It was very good, 
and all the sweeter for your making,’’ he added, 
gratefully. 

The youth coloured. 

* Come, no compliments, Mr. Laury. You'll be 
earneying over me to let you do all sorts of wild 
things else. Steak rather,underdone? Well, it’s 
good for you. Wait a minute for the salt. No pep- 
per, of course. There you are.” 

And he set before the hungry convalescent a 
tempting antelope steak, nicely browned and 
salted. 

Laurence did not fall to though. 

“Not @ scrap until I see you similarly served, 
my lad.” 

And he put the plate aside resolutely. 

“ Very well, Mr, Impatient,” said Qeei). 

And, he ra put,another juicy steak on the 
irons for himself, ‘ 

‘Then they, sat.side by. side and.ate them. 

It, was.an.enjoyable breakfast with good appetites 
and the,most glorious scenery, to add a zest. 

All thecarefully laid déjeuners in the world would 
not compare with it. 

They ate slowly, talking meanwhile, and looking 
through the open door at the mountains and. sweet 
flower land. 

Both were happy; Laurence, with a strange, mys- 
terious air of happiness he could not fathom or un- 
derstand. 

“The fever has left me entirely,” he said as 
Cecil disposed of the plates and kettie. ‘* And, sav- 
ing for a little weakness and the tingling of the 
scratches, I might faucy these last three .sys a 
dream.”’ 

And he smiled gravely. 

“A very unpleasant one,” said Cecil, with a sigh. 
“ Panther wounds and low fevers.are not nice night- 


eB. ’ 
“And sitting beside a sick man in a solitary hut 
neither,” said Laury, nodding. “I’m a and 
atspeech making, lad, or I’d tell you, perhaps, some- 
thing of my gratitude.” 

“A good thing you are,” retorted Cecil, ‘“ For I 
hate talkativemen. Now I'm going to water the 
horses, and you had best get a nup.” 

But.Laurence shook his head, and as soon as 


, Cecil.had gone proceeded to pack the skins, includ- 


ing the antelope’s. which the youth had shot, and 
prepare for the return trip. , 
When Cecil.came back be found Laurence wait- 


ing at the door with saddles ready for slipping on 
and ‘the skins tied up. , Te 
“* What now ?” he asked. 
“Home,” said Laurence, resolutely. 
word, Cecil, 
mined.” 
Cecil, seeing that remonstrance would be useless, 
helped saddle the horses, and the two stood at the 
door while Laurence fastened it. 
Before he closed it he looked in with a strange 


smile. 

“The little den looks cheery, lad; I shall always 
like it after this.” 

And he sighed. 

Cecil turned rather pale, and sighed too. 

"Yes, we have not been altogether unhappy, 
Laury — you and I, and — I’m rather sorry to say 
good-bye to the ‘ den,’ as you call it.”’ 

And they mounted, and with the horses — fresh 
amd eager for a scamper after their long rest — set 
off at a long gallop towards home. 

A change came over them both as they came near 
the farm. 

The old cloud loomed and settled upon Laurence’s 
brow—the old, stern, reserved expression grew about 
his eyes. 

Cecil, glancing slightly at his face, grew silent 
and almost sad, and thus speechlessly they rode up 
to the door of the station. 

“ Hullo,” said Mr. Stewart, staring wil » 
relieved smile. ‘ Where have you been to? 
And——” with a look of astonishment as he saw 
the sear upon Laurence’s forehead—‘‘ and what in 
the name of thunder have you been up to?” 

Laurence frowned. 

He disliked demonstrativeness, especially when 
displayed on his account, 

“We have had a tussle,” he said, “‘a mere no- 
thing, in which I alone, I am glad to say, was 
scratched.’ 

* Oh, that’s all, is it?” said Mr. Stewart. “ Weil, 
I’m glad it’s no worse. You look all the better for 
the trip, Ceey,” he added, as the lad dismounted. 

“T’m glad of it,” said Cecil. ‘I feel all the better, 
and so will the books, I hope.’ 

“ Ain't you coming in, Laurence?” asked Mr, 
Stewart, seeing that Laurence did not offer to dis- 
mount, and had thrown the skins to one of the ne- 

roes. e 
. Laurence shook his head. 

“No, thanks,” he said. “I will goand see whe 
has the next run, and join in.” 

Cecil turned back when he saw that Laurence was 
not following, and caught the last words, 

He turned crimson and caught the settler’s arm. 

“Don’t let him—oh! don’t let him!” he whis- 
pered, eagerly. “ He’s been ill, very ill! down with 
fever—and—and—pray don’t let him go!” 

Mr. Stewart looked down at his anxious and 
troubled face with a sharp laugh. 

“ Don't let him, by George! I should like to know 
who’s to prevent him if he’s taken it into his head 
to go. Here, you goand try.” 

And he jerked his head towards the door. 

Cecil ran down the stairs, but turned again with 
a cry of vexation. 

Laurence had already reached the stablos. 

We have said that Laurence was a favourite with 
the runners, but popularity is the veriest straw, as» 
every one knows, and the wind that lifts it, dancing 
joyously to the heavens, may swerve round and drive 
it, broken and crushed, into the roadside dust- 
heap. 

le popularity was on the wane, 

The runners, who had been at first rather pleased 
with his grim taciturnity and reserve, were grow- 
ing tired or dissatisfied at it. 

Several of them, led on by ‘Tim — who had never 
forgiven him the affair of the race—still growled in 
their beards at his coldness and stand-oflishness, 
and, with a curse at his pride, asked each other who 
he was to show such airs. 

A small flame is easily fanned into a blaze. 

From grumbling and growling at his “ pride” as 
they called it they persuaded themselves into the 
belief that they were much wounded and hurt at the 
evident favouritism Mr. Stewart displayei for the 
suddenly obnoxious Laury. ; 

“Who was he that he-should be thougiut such a 
tarnation deal of? He was no better than the rest 
of them. He was paid like the others to do his work. 
and he ought to do it. Suppose any of them,” 
growled Tim, with malignant indignation—“ sup- 
pose any of them took to galavanting across the 
runs for a week at a time what ’ud the guv’nor 
say to it? Why, they'd hear of it, sharp, and 
get it hot into the bargain. But here was this chap 
allus duin’ what he pleased, shooting and trappin’ 
fur, and reg’lar galavantin’ about as if he was 
master. We ain’t a-goin’ to stand it—leastways I 
ain’t,” said Tim, viciously. 

And thus challenged the others, like a flock of 
sheep, declared they would not either, and they: 


L “Not a 
I am quite recovered and detor- 





went about th¢ farm or on the run with black looks- 
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and hands, fidgeting at their knives, airing their 
ancient grievance after their own choice and amiable 
manner. ; 

A group of them, Tim amongst them, was in the 
stables as Laurence entered. 

He was accustomed to a hearty greeting, and 
rather feared and expected a volley of questions, 
but, to his surprise, they fell into a dead silence as 
he entered, and — beyond dark and anything but 
friendly glances—took no notice. 

He gave them good-even. 

One of them growled out something in reply, the 
rest remained silent. 

He sent a sharp, scrutinizing look at the malcon- 
tents, and then, without the slightest change of 
countenance, led the Black into his stall and set to 
grooming and feeding him as usual, 

The men, after a few minutes, walked out, and, 
growling amongst themselves, disappeared behind 
the trees. 

When he had finished with the Black Laurence 
made his way to the house, and found Mr. Stewart 
in Mg long room with a cigar in his mouth as 
usual. 

‘*Ah, so you haven’t started,” he said. ‘Sensible 
for once ina way. Supper’s over, but they’re get- 
ting a bit for you and Cecil.” 

Laurence thanked him. 

“T’ll get a crust of bread from Martha as T pass 
through, sir,’’ he said. ‘I may as well be off.” 

‘* What in the world are you in such a hurry for ?”” 
asked Mr. Stewart, testily. 

“Tam in no hurry,” said Laurence, quietly. ‘‘ You 
forget that I have had four days’ holiday. 

“Which you are welcome to,” said the settler, 
* and you know it.” 

“T know it, and am grateful,” said Laurence. 
“Can you tell me the nextrun? I meant to ask at 
the stables but the men seem to have caught a 
tongue-fever. I got no good-night from them 
even.” 

“Ah,” said the settler, looking troubled. 
*What’s the matter with them, Laury, do you 
know ?” 

Laurence shook his head indifferently. 

“They have been like a set of bears with sore 
heads for the last fewdays. That Tim’s been out 
slouching and growling about. I don’t know what 
ails ’em.”’ 

“Nor I,” said Laurence. ‘“ Has anything hap- 
pened here since I have been away ?”’ 

“No, nothing,” said the settler. ‘‘ Nothing 
whatever—at least that I know of. To tell you the 
truth, Laury,” he continued, hesitatingly, and eye- 
ing Laurence askance. ‘I fancy they have got a 
grudge or a grievance against you.” 

Laurence frowned and drew himself up. 

“IT think you must be mistaken,” he said, “I 
know of no cause for either. Againstme? I see 
little of any of them and avoid all.” 

“That’s it,’”’ muttered the old man, inaudibly, 
but added aloud: ‘‘ Well, I can’t make it out, and 
I suppose it wouldn’t be much use if I could. You'll 
take care of yourself, I know——” 

Laurence smiled grimly. 

“Yes,” he said, simply. 

* And so shall I,” said the old man, touching his 
revolver, witha sharp laugh. ‘ Not that I think 
they’ve quarrelled with me,” he added, quickly. “ But 
it’s as well to be prepared. The boys are not suck- 
ing doves or spring lambs.” 

Laurence made no reply, save to ask the real 
= and receiving it wished his master ‘‘ good- 
night.” 

Half an hour afterwards he rode away, passing 
a group at the trees who cast a volley of black 
looks after him. 

(To be continued.) 





Il'nt Duke or Epinsurenu’s MARRIAGE.—It is 
stated that the Duke of Edinburgh and his wife are 
to live half the year at least in Russia, and have 
one of the new houses on the quay, in front of the 
Admiralty at St. Petersburgh. The bride’s fortune is 
to be a million of roubles. A question of precedence 
- England is said to have contributed to the 

clay. 

Tue Truz Portic Fervour.—A recent work 
by Mr. Timbs tells us that John Clare, the peasant 
poet of Northamptonshire, who was so remarkable 
when insane, could depict with an accuracy extend- 
ing to the minutest particulars, and in so graphical 
a manner as to excite admiration, the execution of 
Charles I., of which he professed to have been an 
eye-witness. In the same way he would give, with 
wonderful exactness in the nautical terms, an ac- 
count of the battle of the Nile, and of the death of 
Nelson, maintaining that he was one of the sailors 
—- the action; yet he had never seen the sea 
1n Dis lie. 

A Cuer-p’Quvre or Comrort.—The railway 
train in which the Empress of Russia travelled from 
St.’ Petersburg to Naples consisted of fifteen car- 
riages, eight of which form a suite of apartments. 





The Imperial family occupied three of them as bed- 
rooms, another served for the suite, and three more 
for the kitchen, store-rooms, and servants’ rooms, 
The saloon carriage is splendid, all lined with crim- 
son satin, and painted outside with the Russian 
arms. The Imperial carriages are connected by 
means of air-tight passages, and the springs are 
formed of steel and india-rubber, so as to render all 
shocks insensible. The temperature of each carriage 
can be regulated by touching pegs communicating 
with a calorific apparatus. In the ; ee saloon 
there is combined the furniture of a drawing-room 
aud a dining-room, besides six work-tables, one for 
the Empress, one for her daughter, and the other four 
for her ladies of honour. Two locomotives draw 
the train, and a third machine sends heated tubes 
to the carriages. In fact, the Imperial train is a 
chef-d’ceuvre of comfort. 








REMEMBRANCE. 





Nort in the garnered sunshine, 
The time of banded sheaves ; 

Not when my footfall rustles 
Through heaps of autumn leaves ; 


Not then—though through that glory 
I bowed a mourning head, 

And kissed the locks grown hoary— 
Not then I mourn my dead. 


But when some spring-time idler 
Reports a song-bird’s call, 
I bring to mind the watcher 
Who, knowing, loved them all— 
Who, with the swallows’ coming, 
More glad and happy grew, 
To know one added winter 
They both had weathered through. 


When, like a thrifty housewife, 
The great horse-chestnut tree 
Tips all her buds with varnish, 
Ah, then I seem to see 
Dear eyes undimmed look upward, 
To watch each calyx brown 
Release its crumpled secret 
And wreath it in its crown. 


When first the lilacs blossom— 
When, by the foot-worn sill, 

There come the stars of April, 
Myrtle and daffodil— 


Then, full of heart-sick longing, 
I miss the dear old feet 

That brought me only gladness, 
Along life’s narrow street. 

So evermore in spring-time, 
Beneath the leaves of years 

Perennial comes remembrance 
Of that once sown in tears. 

And through the south wind’s story 
A cry I may not still 

Disturbs the sleeping silence 
That crowns the orchard hill. 








SCIENCE, 


ExutsitTion OF Lirz-Savine APPpARATUS.—Thoe 
Lord Mayor recently opened an exhibition of models 
of life-saving apparatus at the London Tavern. The 
exhibition comprised life-boats, boat-lowering ap- 
paratus, mortar and line-rocket apparatus, a group 
of miscellaneous objects, and distress signals, the 
entire collection including nearly two hundred models 
and plans, 

Tue TEMPERATURE ABOVE THE CLOUDS,—M. 
Tissandier states that in a late balloon ascent from 
Paris he reached a height of 6,560 feet above the 
earth, where, having passed through layers of clouds 
he found a bright sunlit sky and a temperature of 
from 63 deg. to 65 deg. Fab. When descending and 
re-entering the clouds, which were in a highly elec- 
tric state, the temperature decreased to 27 deg., and 
the balloon was surrounded by small crystals of ice, 

A New TuGpoat.—In an Albany shipyard there 
is now in process of construction a tugboat designed 
for towing and wrecking purposes, both inland and 
at sea, and it will be provided with a centrifugal 
steam wrecking pump, of 18in. suction, and same 
discharge, worked by a powerful separate engine. 
This pump wiil have a capacity of raising and dis- 
charging water at the rate of 15,000 gallons per 
minute, 900,000 gallons per hour, or 9,000,000 gallons 
per working day of ten hours, This is said to be 





one of the largest capacity in these parts, if not in 
the country. 

ImproveD Supmartng LAme.—M. Pasteur has 
discovered that the vitiated air discharged by divers 
contains oxygen enough to support the flame of a 
petroleum lamp. He accordingly connects, with the 
flexible escape pipe of a diver’s helmet, a suitable 





lamp of the above description The lamp may be 
carried in the hand of the diver or attached to any 
part of his person. The flow of the escaping air 
from the helmet through the lamp gives a bright 
flame, enabling the diver to see in all directions, 
rendering the employment of the expensive electric 
light no longer necessary. 

A WATERFALL IN VENEZUELA.—Mr. Brown, the 
government surveyor in British Guiana, has recent] 
discovered, near the head waters of the Massarund, 
what ya te be an immense river a 
bodily from the N.W. fall of the great precipice o 
Reraima Mountain, The summit of this cliff is 
known to be 2,000 feet in height, and the river, after 
tumbling sheer down that enormous wall, rushes 
over a glacis of about 3,000 feet at an angle of not 
less than 46 deg. According to the Indians, the fall 
belongs to the Caruni River, a tributary of the 
Orinoco, and is in the territory of Venezuela. 

New Process 1n Steet Maxinc.—MM, Bajault 
and Roche have devised a process of steel manufac- 
ture based on the partial decarbonization of the iron 
under the influence of a rich oxide of the metal. This 
method has been known for some time, but has not 
been put into practice on account of the deterioration 
it caused in the sides of the crucible, In the process 
of the above invention, the iron and mineral are 
placed in metallic moulds and brought to a red heat 
in special furnaces. The reaction is produced and 
the melting does not take place until after the trans- 
formation. Ingots are thus obtained, melted in cru- 
cibles or in a reverberatiug furnace. 

Curious Experiments.—Some curious experi- 
ments which have been made by Messrs. Champion 
and Pellet appear to deserve very careful examina- 
tion. Iodide of nitrogen on paper was fastened to 
the deep string of a violin, of a bass-viol, and other 
similar instruments. The strings were set in vibra- 
tion. The deep tones produced no effect, but very 
high notes exploded the iodide of nitrogen. A little 
iodide of nitrogen being placed in the focus of a 
parabolic concave mirror, a little nitro-glycerins was 
placed in the focus of. another similar mirror, at a 
distance of 8} feet from.the former; on firing the 
nitro-glycerine the iodide of nitrogen was exploded, 
Experiments are given which appear to show that 
this was not due to heat, but to the reflection of 
sound waves. 

A SusstiruTe For Coat-—Sheffield, it is said, 
is about to give to the world a greater benefactor 
than Watts. The price of coal has been one of the 
great questions of the hour, and the probable ex- 
haustion of the coal-fields has made those interested 
in posterity very uncomfortable. Now we are to geta 
substitute, and one too of which there is an unli- 
mited supply. If air, as is proposed, can be used 
as fuel, neither colliers, nor coalowners, nor railway 
companies will have us at their mercy, and our 
tempers will, as a matter of course, be much im- 
oa Mr. Wright’s invention for warming and 
ighting is already patented. In passing through a 
charged battery atmospheric air is carbonized, and 
thus combustible air is produced, which burns 
brighter that coal gas, and when mixed with air has 
a heating power w ich can melt copper wire. The 
price of the gas would be 6d. for every 1,000 cubic 
feet, but as the consumption is more rapid the 
actual cost would be 9d. 

A SIMPLE METHOD OF IMPROVING THE 
HEALTH OF CITIES. 

Dr, AtrreD CARPENTER strongly recommends 
the connection of all house drains with one of the 
chimneys, or with a special ventilating pipe leading 
to the roof of the dwelling. By this simple arrange- 
ment a circulation of air through the sewers is 
obtained, and the foul gases, instead of entering the 
house to produce typhoid and other diseases, would 
be oxygenized, rendered innocuous and dissipated. 

There are thousands of unhealthy dwellings, made 
so by the back pressure of air from the sewer pipes, 
which would be instantly cured by the use of a few 
feet of pipe to connect the house drains and water- 
closet pipes with the chimneys. We believe that the 
passage of a law requiring the insertion of such 
pipes would be an excellent sanitary provision. 
A very great number of lives might bo saved if 
owners were compelled to put in vent pipes as above 
indicated. Noxious air from the sewers is one of 
the main causes of disease and death in all large 
towns. ’ 

In the summer which has just come to a close 
the temperature at Melbourne on one day, the 16th 
of February, reached 102°4 deg. in the shade. 

SuPREMACY OF ENnGLIsH.—In a recently pub- 
lished work it is calculated that English is spoke by 
90,000,000 of persons inhabiting Great Britain and 
Ireland, North America, the Bermudas, Jamaica, the 
Cape of Good Hope, Australia, Van Dieman’s Land, 
Newfoundland, and the East Indies; German by 
55,000,000 ; Spanish by 55,000,000; and French by 


45,000, 


(Jones 1, 1873. 
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LITTLE SUNSHINE. 


CHAPTER V. 

We are simple. We do not know what is 
brought to pass under the profession of for- 
tune-telling. : Shakespeare. _ 

“Grris,” said Lily, addressing her companions 
ewhen they had reached the work-shop, “I hope you 
will all patronize this poor woman as liberally as 
you can, for she has been very kind to me; and by 
‘way of example I wili buy half a dozen apples my- 
self.” 

The girls needed no farther inducsement, and it 
‘was not long before the old woman's basket was well 
nigh empty. 

* And now,” said Lily, “ who will have her fortune 
told? Mrs. Sutton is a fortune-teller, girls, and her 
charges are moderate.” 

A number of the girls decided to peer into the 
realms of the unknown, and Mrs. Sutton, who pro- 
fessed to understand palmistry, read their fortunes 
by the lines upon their hands, prophesying an ex- 
cellent future for each, and decliving to take any pay 
whatever. When she had satisfied all who were 
curious as to their fate she turned to Lily and said: 

“ And now, my child, I should like to study your 
hand for a few moments,” 

“With all my heart,” responded Lily, with a 
merry laugh ; “but I hardly think you will see much 
that is remarkable on my palm. Mine has been but 
@ hum-drum existence, and is likely to continue so to 
the end, I imagine.” 

‘‘Not so,” replied the woman, in a tone of the 
deepest sadness ; “ your life thus far, it is true, has 
not been remarkable for incident, but your future is 
full of import.. He whom you remember as your 
father was anything but perfect, and heretofore you 
have had to struggle with poverty, but you havo 
earned your bread honestly, and Lave been compara- 
tively happy. Little of heart-sorrow have you 
known, for your naturo is a sunuy one, and would 
that your future could be as peaceful as your past 
has been, although that was bad enough, Heaven 
knows. But that is impossible. ‘I'he fates have de- 
creed that you should go through a sad experience— 
that you should suffer contumely and abuse as well 
as privation— that you should love as only a young, 
warm and susceptible ieart can love, and that you 
should one day feel ‘the grief of hearts forsaken,’ ” 

“You draw a gloomy picture of my future, 
mother,” said Lily, with a smile. 

“I wish I could make the colouring brighter, my 
child,” returned the old woman, with a deep sigh, 
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“but I cannot. I do not make your fature—I only 
tell you what the fates have written.” 

“Well, Iam not at all obliged to the fates,” an- 
swered Lily, merrily. “I don’t know that I have 
ever done anything to awaken their enmity, and I 
think they might have used me better. However, if 
my future is inevitable I cannot alter it by worry ing 
about it, and I may as well laugh as cry. SoI shall 
still continue to sing: 

“ Begone, dull care, I prythee begone from me— 
Begone, dull care, you and I can never agree.” 

“You have a merry heart, my daughter, and a 
stout one,”’ returned Mrs. Sutton, sadly; “and it 
is well for you that it is so, for, believe me, you will 
need all your courage to carry you safely through. 
You are sceptical as to the old woman’s power to 
foretell what is to come, but I can at least convince 
you that I know something of your past. You know 
but little of your birth or parentage; your infancy 
was.spent among strangers, and your only friends 
have éver been the poor and needy. Your father neg- 
lected you, and you began to earn your living at a 
time when most children are considered babies, and 
you have continued to earn it, though constantly be- 
set by temptations which might have been dangerous 
had you been less firmly fixed in virtue. You are a 
brave, good girl, and happy will be that man who 
will call you wife.” 

Lily was greatly surprised at the correctness of the 
outline of her early life given by the old woman, and 
it was not without emotion that she replied: 

“T was never inclined to believe much in fortune- 
telling, Mrs. Sutton, but I must say that you are a 
most extraordinary guesser, for you have sketched 
my early life as well as though you had known me 
from infancy, Whether you are correct as to my 
future remains to be proved, but you have said one 
thing which is consolatory at all events, and that is 
that Lam to be married. I have heard it said that 
it is better to be an old maid than a bad man’s wife, 
and perhaps it is; but it almost seems to me that I 
would rather have a bad husband—if he were not 
too bad—than none at all. DGecause, don’t you soe, 
I might succeed in making him better.” 

“'lhere’ll be no trouble about your getting a hus- 
band, Sunshine, if you waut one,” broke in Tony 
Tucker, who had been an interested listener to the 
conversation just detailed. “ You—why, I'd like to 
see the fellow that would turn up his nose at you! 
You're too good for the bestof ’em, youare! There 
ain’t another girl atop o’ the round earth that’s fit to 
walk on the same side ©’ the way with you, except 
one!” Here he cast a look of intense admiration at 
Jennio Brown, and, heaving a deep sigh, continued, 





in a whisper, “ Ob, Brownie! Brownie! Ain’t you a 
stunner? Ain’t you? And don’t I love you? Oh! 
“ May old Flint tan me every day 
If ever I cease to love !” 
Then, turning to the old apple-woman, he continued : 

“Don’t you remember me? Don’t you remember 
what I did when a lot of fellows was a-trying to rob 
you the other day? Well, I don’t mention it because 
I want to brag, but I want you totell my fortune, and 
Iain’t got no stamps, and sv I thought you might 
examine my flipper as a sort of offset, don’t you see 2?" 

“T remember you well,” was the reply. ‘‘ You’re 
a rough diamond—unpolished, but good-hearted and 
generous, I will read your palm for nothing with 
great pleasure,” 

** Well, there it is!” exclaimed Tony, as he held 
forth a huge, toil-worn band, exceedingly dirt be- 
grimed and very muscular. “It ain’t as pooty, per- 
haps, as another chap’s that’s tryin’ to shassy, as the 
French say, around Brownie, bat without wishin’ to 
flatter myself I b’lieve it’s more honest. He’s one o’ 
these ‘ere sardines that travels on bis shape and puts 
on French airs—and, iuterruptin’ you for a minnit, I 
wish you'd jest look very sharp on to that flipper and 
see if there ain’t a line thare somewhere which says 
that this feller what I’m talkin’ about will get a 
sound pommelling some day bv a youngster about 
my size and weight. 1 don’t waat to interfere with 
your business, but if you can find any sich line as 
that you can make pretty sare it'll come true. Now 
give me as good a send-off as youcan, won't you?” 

“ Anexcelleut hand,” replied tho old woman, as 
she gazed fixedly at the bnge valm; * you will never 
be very rich, but you will always be happy, and hap- 
piness is what riches cannot buy. You will marry 
tho girl of your choice. live a long and useful life, 
surrounded by a !args family of children and die at 
last surrounded by your kindred.” 

Tho old woman vei hardly finished, when Tony 
Tucker flapped his aras against his sides, imitated 
the crowing of a cock, and exclaimed: 

“ Only listen to that! I’m a-goiu’ to marry the gab 
of my choice! Oh, Brownie, Brownie, do you hear 
that ?” 

“I don’t see what I’ve got to do with your fortune, 
Master Tony,” returned Jennio Brown, with a toss of 
her preity head. ‘ Why do you appeal tome? I’ve 
got as much as J can do to attend to my own fortune. 
The old woran icli me that I would marry the man 
of my choico too, but I don’t see that you have any 
thing to do with that.” 

“ Don’t talk that way, Brownie!” exclaimed Tony, 
in alugubrious tone, “ for [ can’t stand it. I cam 
bear almost auything but that. Ain’t got nothin’ te 
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dowithit,eh? I’d liketo know whohasif I haven't ? 
Didn't you say I was a good un?” p 

“Well, suppose I did,” returned Jennie, pertly. “ I 
suppose | can think well of a young fellow without 
intending to marry him, can’t I?” : 

“ I know what’s the matter !” suddenly exclaimed 
Tony, with fierce determination ; ‘* it’s that other 
chap you're thinking about, Ob, won’tI polish him 
the first time I catch him loafin’ about your house ? 
Oh, oh, oh! Old Fiint’s punishment was nothiag 
compared with what he'll get! Oh, I must prac- 
tise lettin’ out, I must!” And as Tony turned 
to leave the room he strack out right and left at an 
imaginary head, 

Just at this time Mrs. Flint entered the work-shop, 
whereupon the applewoman departed and the girls 
resumed their work, 

The old applewoman did not walk far after she 
left the establishment of Mr. Flint before she stopped 
to reflect. 

She communed with herself foreome moments, and 
at length muttered: 

“T may as well go there at once... The sooner the 
better perhaps. How surprised the heartless, proud 
creature will be, and how I will humbleher! Ha! 
ha! She little dreams what sadden troubie is in 
store for her! Ha! ha! ha! ha!” 

Atd, thus chuckling to herself, she again walked 
on ward. 

She stopped at length atagrand mausion, mounted 
the steps and rang thedoor-bell. In afewmoments 
the door was opened by an exquisitely dressed man 
servant. He was a ballet-headed, stapid-looking 
fellow, about thirty years of age, and ashe looked at 
the woman he muttered something to himself, then, 
suddenly assuming all the importance: of a grand 
duke when he looked at the. garb aad general bear 
ing of the applicant.for admission, he continued, 
aloud: 

“Go away, woman! what do you want? Don't 
you know we don’t allow. beggars to come to the 
front door?” 

‘* Go and tell your wvistress I wish to seo her,” be 
plied the woman, quietly. 

Oh, | beg your pardon, madam! Mrs, Moreland 
was expectin’ the Countess of Chichester here, and I 
expect you must be the lady. Ain’t you got a card?” 

“Go tell your mistress a lady wishes to speak 
with her, Never mind about my name, She will learn 
that quickly enough.” 

Just at this time Mrs. Moreland, whose curiosity 
had been excited by the loud talking, and who bad 
stood looking over the baluster above, exclaimed : 

“Let the woman come in! I don’t know what on 
earth she can want with me, but Iam not over busy 
just at present, and’she may afford mea few moments’ 
amusement.’” 

At this the man stoed aside to let her pass. 

** Will you see me iu the parlour or will you take 
me to a private apartment?” asked Mrs. Sutton, 
looking up &t the lady as she stepped into the 
hall. 

“Show her into the parlour—there’s nobody 
there except Lord Littldton and Ruth, and I’m sure 
they would be delighted to see her! I shall be down 
in an instant.” 

Thus ordered, the man, with a broad grin on his 
countenance, preceded Mrs. Sutton to the parlour 
door, and threw it open. 

Mrs. Sutton, with quiet dignity, seated herself with- 
ont saying a word, and gazed carelessly around. the 
apertnrent as if ignoring the presence of the occu- 
pants of the room. 

Miss Moreland shuddered with disgust as she 
gazed at the unwelcome guest, and, unable to repress 
her indignation at the intrusion, said to her compa- 
nion, Lord Littleton: 

“TI don't see why mamma allowed this beggar to 
enter the parlour. Who knows but what the horrid 
creature may have some contagions disease about 
her? But it is just like mamma! She is always 
doing something extravagant!” 

“TI am traly sorry that you find my presence here 
so disagreeable,” said Mrs. Sutton, at last, as she 
fixed her large gray oyes full upon the dainty beauty ; 
“because, if L mistake not, you will be obliged to 
enjure it for some time to come. But perhaps I 
shall be less objectionable to you after your mother 
has furnished me with a presentable wardrobe, and 
—— me here as housekeeper, with power to do 
as I please.” 

As she finished speaking Mrs. Moreland, ruddy 
with ronge and blazing with diamonds, entered the 
room with a pleasant smile, which seemed to say: 

** Now I shall amuse myself awhile'at the expense 
of this poor woman, and then let her be escorted to 
the kitchen door and dismissed.” 

“Mamma!” exclaimed Kuth, ina tone of mingled 
expostulation and disgust, ‘why have you allowed 
this woman to enter here? I declare she has 
shocked my nerves terribly. I shan’t get over ii 








for some hours! For Heaven's sake do let hor be 
shown to the street-door !” 

“ All in good time, my love!” returned Mrs. More- 
land, blandly, “She may be some distinguished 
personage in disguise. As the poet says, we may be 
entertaining an angel unawares—who knows? Then, 
turning to Mrs. Sutton, she continued: “ Has your 
most sublime ladysuip anything of importance to 
communicate ?” 

“ Yes, madam,” returned the old woman ; “ I have 
something of very great importauce to communicate, 
but the communication should be made to your ears 
only. I should prefer to see you alone.” 

“That is hardly necessary,” returned Mrs. More- 
land, carelessly; “I have no secrets from my 
daughter and Lord Littleton. So proceed, and if 
your sublime ladyship would have the kinduess to 
make your story as brief as possible you will do me 
a very great kindness.” 

“ Have you no secret that you would rather shoald 
be confined to your own bosom?” asked the old 
woman, with deep emphasis ; ‘ not one?” 

For the first time a great fear shot throngh ‘the 
heart of the haughty lady, and she cowered beneath 
the gaze fixed so carnestly upon her. Recovering 
herself almost immediately, however, she said, with 
all the nonchalance which she could muster 

“ Mystery is very well ina romance, but decidedly 


out of place in a parlour; so speak freely what yoo. 


have to say, and believe me I shall not faintat any 
secret which you may reveal.” 

“Not even if it relates to a little matter which 
occurred a score of years ago?” asked the old 
woman, in acold, keen tone, and at the same time 


riveting her eyes upon the persou whom ‘she ques-- 


tioned. 

Mrs. Moreland was no longer indifferent now. 
Her heart gave a great bound, a deadly paleness 
settled upon her features, which became rigid with 
fear, and her nerves trembled violently. 


It was some moments ere she could control herself | 


sefficiently to speak, and, when she did, it was in a 
weak and tremulous tone, although she still en- 
deavoured to seem indifferent. 

“T suppose | may as well humour the woman,” 
she said, addressing the'young people. “This way. 
I will grant you a private interview, but you must 
not detain me long.” 

A look of malicious satisfaction gleamed in the 
eyes’of the old woman as she followed the grand 
lady’from the room and up'the flight of richly car- 
peted stairs; and whlienthey had reached Mrs, More- 
land’s private apartment, and entered, Mrs. Sutton 
coolly locked tle door, threw herself carelessly into 
an easy-chair, aad, with a. look of cool assurauce, 
fixed her gray eyes full upon the face of the haughty 
dame, who, stunned and bewildered, stood trembling 
before her. 





CHAPTER VI. 
Why, I can smile, and murder while I smile, 
And cry content to that which grieves my heart, 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears 
And frame my face-toall occasions. Shakespeare 

Iaty Davis was on her way home from work oue 
evening about a month subsequent to the opening of 
our story. The pleasant smile habitual with her 
irradiated her bright face, aud she walked with a 
brisk, elastic step. Ever since she had foreed old 
Flint into doing justice to her shopmates things had 
gone smoothly euough, aud thers had beew nothing 
to complain of. Lily was cousequeutly very happy. 
She hada souud constitation, excellent’ health, and 
plenty of work. The wages which she earned were 
scant enough to be sure, and she was obliged to 
practise the strictest economy in order to meet. her 
expenses. But she lad agiad, buoyant nature, an 
unwavering trust in Providence, anda hopefal spirit, 
Besides, she was the affianced wife of a man whom 
slre dearly loved—a worthy; honest, intelligent and 
hard-working clerk uamed Ernest Hartley—and she 
was far happier Chan many of her more fortunate 
sisters who rolled about in their carriages, dressed 
in their costly fabrics, 

But the reader must not imagine that her splenetic 
and remorseless employer’ had forgotten the grudge 
he owed her for interfering with bis dishonest plaus. 
He was not a man to forget when his anger was 
aroused, and although Lis countenance always wore 
a hypocritica! smile when he greeted Lily there was 
not a day tliat he did not spond hours ‘in studying out 
some diabolical plot by whicl: he niight entrap her. 

Gabriel Flint was never more dangerous than 
when he smiled, and simpered, and spoke ‘softly, and 
tried to look bland. Like a panther ready fora spring 
his claws were sheathed in their velvety covering, 
but always ready for instant usé when the oppor- 
tunity offered. 

He was watching—ever watching, planning, con- 
triving and conniving—to strike # deadly blow at 
the poor girl, and even now, when she'felt so secure 








and happy, he had a plot formed well calculated to 
crush her if carried successfully out, 

As Lily walked rapidly onward, humming to her- 
self a lively tune, suddenly she saw, just ahead of 
her, an unfortunate Irishman, surrounded by a crowd 
of boys, who were amusing themselves at his ex- 
pense. 

He was an athletic, fresh-looking young fellow, 
but had evidently not been mauvy days out of Ire- 
land, for his eutire costume had apparently been 
manufactured in “the ould dart.” He wore corduroy 
breeches, buckled around the knee, woollen stock- 
ings, a gray coat, a vest of the same material, a red 
neckerchief, and a felt hat. He was about thirty 
years of age, and although evidently wide awake 
under ordinary circumstances he seemed dazed aud 
bewildered by the questious hurled at him so volubly 
by the mischievous youngsters who sarrounded him. 

* How are you, Pat ?” shouted adirty-faced urchin. 
‘How long are you over ?” 

“Mé>name is not Pat,” responded ‘the Irishman. 
“Mewame is Michacl—Micbacl Donovan—an it’s a 
betther name not iver yer own father had. How 
longamLiover, is it? I'm over three days, big bad 
lack tothe hour I med up my mind to lave the ould 


sod!” 

“Oh, name’s Michael, is it?” responded the 
urehin,. ly, and then he sang, with an attemps 
at brogue: 


“ ‘Aprah) Mickey, Mikey, and it’s Mikey Mickey. 
— <r opel Mickey, Mick, 1 would die 
you!” 


“Would ye?” answered the Irishman. “ Thin be 
me sowl it well becomes a beggar to die for a gentle- 
man!” 

\yeniver go home, Mick ?” shouted another 


“Och, whirra ! whirra!” moaned the Irishman, in a 
tone of réab sorrow, ‘ it’s megelf that wishes I could! 
Osh, — lave Ivelatid at all?” 
oe Walk off on yer car, Mickey !” suouted another of 


. 

- Troth I wada’t wondher if yersilf could do that,” 
returned the Irishman, “ for yer ears are long enough 
to make legs of.” 

“T say, Johnny,” exclaimed the first speaker, ad- 
dressing a companion, “ let’s poultice him ounce, and 
then he’ll know how it.is himself.” 

And as he spoke he made a sudden rush at the 
Irishman and attempted to trip him. But Michaet 
Donovan was quicker than his assailant and gave 
him a blow with the flat of his hand which sent him. 


readiness which showed that he was a perfect mas- 
ter of that. weapon, he cried, while! bis face blazed 
with anger: 

“ Come on, ye: dirty-nosed spalpeens, and ses if I 
don't give-each of ye such.a sore’ bag o’' boues that 
ye'll need poultices from this till the ind o’ Lent, 
Och, hone! och, hone! Why did I lave Ireland at 
all to fall ia wid a lot ‘of unmannerly haythens that 
wud abuse a poor bye for tlie fun’ o’ the thing? Yo 
should be givin’ me the hand o’ friendship besides 
botheriu’ moientirely. ‘There’s not oue 0’ ye tit to 
sthand before me, av course, but ye may all come at 
wauce and brig your fathers wid ye, and if I don’s 
bate ye all inte one pile.o’ bones me neme’s not 
Michael Denovan. Will yer come now? But sure 
a regiminot of ye wouldn’t be able for me. Away out 
o’ that, yedirty clots! G’wan, now!’ 

And rushing toward his tormentors the Irishman. 
scattered them like chaff before the wind, just as Lily 
Davis arrived ou tlie spot. 

“What isthe matter, my good man?” asked Lily, 
in a tone of sympathy. 

Every symptom of auger vanished from) the face of 
Michael Donovan as he metthe earnest, sympathizing; 
gazo of the working-girl, and while a look of delight 
shone in his honest, light blue eyes he replied: 

“ May tie blessin’ of the holy Mary rest' on’ ye, 
me purty colleou! Sure yoursisa face that kem fresh 
from Heaven, Notimuch is the matter wid mo, miss, 
ouly Vu a stranger iava stvange laud, and am bo+ 
theved aud puzzled vntively widthe spalpeons yonder, 
bad cess to thom! Could ye tell me, now, where L’'lb 
fiud the place that’s on ithat paper? I. can't 
read, an’ I forget what's on it.’ 

Aud as he spole he’ Landed to Lily a crumpled and 
dirty piece of paper. 

The shop girl opened the serap, anda look of plea- 
sure irradiated hor face as she read it. 

“Why,” she exolaimed, delightedly, * Mrs. Slow 
is my landlady—I-board with her,” 

“Well, well, well! Dhat I mayn’tsin !” exclaimed 
Denovan, “ but that's a wonder! J’in out: o’ purga~ 
tory into Heaven at a jump! The imps have 
left me and an angel takes their place to be me 
guide. Isn’t that dhroll, now? Well, perhaps, 
miss, if you live wid. Mrs, Sloan, you know Mary 
Donovan ?”’ 





“ Indeed I do,” veplied Lily; and she is as good 
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a girl too as ever drew breath—warm-hearted, lionest 
and truthful.” 

“ Ye must excuse me, miss,” said the Irishman, in 
a tremulous voice, as he drew hia ben hand across 
his eyes, into which the bright tears had gathered’; 
“T can stand any pain 0’ the body good enough, but 
when anything touches me heart the tears will come, 
whether I like it or not. Mary Donovan is me sis- 
ter—me only sister, too—and it’s only nathral thar 
me heart should run out o’ my eyes for joy'to hear 
her praised by a colleen like yersilf. We are orphans, 
miss, Mary and mesilf. Our father and mother— 
soft be their bed in Heaven this day—died from the 
throuble and the hungerin Ireland years ago. Mary 
gota chance to come to this country some years 
afther, and only a few months since she sent me 
money to pay my passage here. But whiat’ll I do at 
allnow Iam here? { don’t know. I can’t be a 
burden on poor Mary, d’ye see? And who'll be 
afther givin’ a blunderin’ blatlerskite like mesilf a 
place ?” 

And Michael Donovan sighed heavily. 

“You need have no fear of getting a° place, 
Michael,” returned Lily, cheerfully ; “any man who 
is healthy, and strong, and willing to labour, can get 
work, I have a friend who is a clerk in a. wholesale 
warehouse, and it was only last night I heard him 
saying that they wauted a porter. I have no doubt 
that he can secure the situation for you, and then 
you can go to work at once. So come along and 
don’t be down-kearted.” 

“May I niver see glory if I don’t\oelave you're an 
angel out an’ out!”’ exclaimed Michael Donovan, with 
much feeling. “Sure, if they was all like yersilf in 
this counthry I’d be contiuted te stliay in it for iver. 
May the holy Mary shower blissin’s on yer swate 
head mornin’, noon, and night, and may yer viver 
die till the white of your beautiful eye turns black.” 

Lily could not help smiling at the extravagance 
of the Irishman’s speech, but she made no reply to it, 
and they walked onward in company till they reached 
the house in which she lived, although the attention 
which her companion excited, as they journeyed 
along, was anything but agreeable to her. 

Great was the joy of Mary Donovan when the 
stalwart brother, from whom she had been so long 
separated, confronted her. 

“Och, Mike, Mike !’’ she exclaimed, after they had 
embraced each other again and agai, “it is the happy 
mortal Iam this day! Bat why dida’t ye sind me 
word ye were comin’ and I might have met ye?” 

“Sure I did!” returned Mike; “I. got Father 
Clancey to write a letther for me before I sailed.” 

“Well, thin, I niver got it,” replied Mary;-niver 
mind, but ye’re here now, anyway, safe and sound!” 

* Ay!” returned Mike; “ but I migitn’t have been 
here ownly for the angel that acted as me pilot.” 

And he cast a glance of admiration upon. Lily 
Davis. 

“* And wasn’t it fortunate that ye met her?” ex- 
claimed Mary Donovan, gratefully, and then she 
added, while a blush of confusion covered her rosy 
round cheeks ; “ but sure, Mike, ye didn’t walk. by 
the side of her through the crowded sthreet ?” 

“Troth I did,” returned Mike ; “ sure I had to or 
run away from her, and I wudn’t be an Irishman 
and run away from a beautiful colleen like her!” 

‘An’ you lookin’ as green as you do!”’ exclaimed 
Mary, holding up her hands with an expression. of 
horror, “ wid yer breeches, an’ your brogues, an’ 
your gray coat, an’all! Och, whirra! whirra! How 
could ye walk by the side of him, Miss Davis, au’ all 
the paple laughin’ at him?” 

“Their laughing didu’t hurt us,” returned’ Lily, 
with a smile, “ but it isn’t worth grieving about, now 
that it’s all over, even if it was a little disagreeable.” 

“Well, Mike, ye’ll not go out o’ this house wid'thim 
clothes on,” said Mary, “Mr; Sloan is about your 
size, and I think he has an ‘ouldsuit 0’ clothes that’ll 
fit you, But if he hasn’t I have money enough to 
buy ye a suitthat’ll do ye! Hold on till I see!” and 
away ran Mary to consult her mistress. 

In avery short time she returned with the ple a+ 
sant intelligence that not only had she procured’a suit 
of clotues tor Lim but that Mrs. Sldan had consented 
that he might stay with her till he could prooure work 
and suit himself elsewhere, 

“Well, Maury,” said’ the Irishman, as he looked 
first at the suit which his sister held upon her arm 
and then at the clothes which adorned’ his body, 
“I'm thankful to the misthress for her ginerosity 
and kindness to me, but I’m thinkin’ it'll take me a 
long time to feel at home in thim things. Howiver 
I s'pose it’s me duty to wear ’ém, and I'll do it it if 
kills me. But, dye mind? I wudn't part wid the 
ones I have on for the weight of ’em in goold. I 
brought thim from tlie ould sod and they are all I 
have left of Ireland. I'll rowl thim up in a-bundle 
an’ put thim away, an’ often whinl’m alone be mesilf 
I'll get thim out, dhress mesilf up in them, sit down 


ould ‘splot, and I'll see the ould cabin, an’ the 
grane fielis—such @ grane as there’s nowhere ilse 
but in Ireland—an’ ‘hear the birds singin’, an’ catch 
the smell o’ the new-mown hay, an’ ‘think mesilf a 
gossoon agin.” 

“ You'll de betther continted afther you're here 
awhile, Michael,” said his sister, soothingly. “ Sure, 
whin I first kem here I was gravin’ an’ frettin the 
life out o’ me intirely, but afther a while, whin I 
found the people so good to me, an’ me wages a- 
comin’ in ivery month, I grew aisier in my mind an’ 
didn’t find it ‘so Lard to'go to shlape whin I wint to 
bed.”’ 

“Bat, afther all, sister darlint, "tis hard to lave 
ould Ireland—and whin I forget her I’ll forget that 
the blood in my veins is red and that the heart in me 
bosom is flesh !” 

“And so will I, Michael,” returned his sister; 
“but sure it’s idle to be lamentin’ for what can’t 
be helped, So come away, an’ put on your new 
clothes.” 

And Mary Donovan conducted her brother to 
tle bedroom which had been assigned to him, 
while Lily Davis took her way to her own apart- 
ment, 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Wuewn Mr. Weldon came home he found a long 
letter awaiting him, signed by Quacken and his as- 
sistants, describing in stilted scholastic style “the 
shameful] outrage lately perpetrated by his son at 
Quillington Academy.” 

Mr. Weldon undertook to leeture the boys on the 
matter, but the idea of the thing itself, added to Frank’s 
quizzical defence and Pinky's laughter, touched his 
sense of the hudicrous so strongly that he broke down 
in a burst of merriment. 

“Tt amounts to this, young gentlemen,” he said, 
with an endeavour to look serious, ‘* that I cannot be 
troubled any more with your pranks and battles. I 
shal! send you to some: well-conducted and retired 
country establishment where there will be no enemy 
to fight. I have sucha place in my eye. A little 
while of fresh air and quiet study will do neither of 
you any harm. You can take the remainder of this 
week to amuse yourselves aud pack your trunks, and 
then to‘ fresh fields and pastures new.’” 

“But where are we going, father ?”” asked Frank, 

“ You shall‘not know until you start. ‘hat shall 
be your punishment. I must find some establishment 
where they don’t use butter,” said Mr. Weldon, with 
a terrific frown that set the young folks laughing. 

This was at the commencement of the week, but 
never did’a week fly more quickly to Charley Gale 
than that one did. The preparations for the depar- 
ture of the two young exiles were indicated by the 
steady purchase of articles necessary to their outfit. 
A duplicate of everything that was procured for 
Frank was obtained for Charley, and when he ven- 
tured to express his undeservingness of all this 
generous kindness he was quickly silenced. 

Mr. and Mrs. Weldon had told, or rather advised 
him not to claim his little effects from the Crittles, 
as it would only expose him to the abuse that Mr. 
Quillington and Mr, Weldon had experienced; but 
Charley told Prank confidentially that there were 
some trifles, including several school prizes, which 
he did not like to leuve behind, and that young gen- 
tleman, ever ready for any enterprize that promised 
fun, immediately advised Lim to move upon the ene- 
mies’ works and demand the unconditional surrender 
of his property. 

It would be a lasting disgrace, he asserted, for'them 
to retire, leaving their baggage in the hands of the 
foe, Perish the thought. Besides, he said, the charms 
ofthe lovely Cilly had made such an impression on 
him that: he couldn’t think of departing to unknown 
regions ‘without an affectionate farewell. 

The two heroes proceeded, forthwith, to Castle 
Crittles, but were astonished to find it empty, and a 
bill upon the front advertizing it “to let.” When 
Frauk told. this at home Mr, Weldon seemed much 
troubled by the news, and became more so when he 
found-on inquiry that the property had been given 
over at a sacrifice toa person who held a mortgage 
on it, and that Mrs. Orittles and her daughter had 
disappeared as mysteriously and untraceaby as the 
male members of that interesting family had done be- 
fore them. 

At last the morning fur the boys’ starting came, 
and there was quite a little stir at Weldon’s, The 
two big trunks were dragged dowa to the passage, 
and the two valises, that looked like young trunks 
following their mothers, were placed beside them, aud 
when Charley Gale saw his uame painted on the ends 





and shut me eyes, an’ dhrame mesilf back agin’to the 


of valise and trunk in white letters, he felt proud for 


the moment, but his pride was of as short duration ae 
that of a boy who carries money to a bank, for he 
caught the eyes of Pinky, and he thought she looked as 
one looks upon an impostor. His pride vanished like 
a. puff of steam, and he determined to totally oblite- 
rate that name as soon as he should get the boxes 
under his sole control. 

The girl noticed his confusion, and ran out to the 
garden, calling Frank. At that moment Jake drove 
up to the door, and seized the trunks like a Herou- 
les. Frank plucked Charley by the arm, and fol- 
lowed his sister to the garden, 

“ Pinky wants to speak to you about something,” 
he said, “and she says she hus a present to give to 
me.” 

Charley’s heart palpitated slightly; perhaps it 
was from agitation caused by the thoughts of the 
approaching journey; perbaps it was from foar of 
Pinky's raillery. They found her in one of her 
favourite haunts, a morning-glory arbour not far 
from the house. ‘T'wo very small packages lay upon 
the rustic centre table, and Pinky stood awaiting the 
arrival of the boys, plucking a morning-glory bell to 
pieces the while. She looked rather mournful, 
Charley thought, but she brightened up the moment 
they appeared, 

‘Su here you are,” she laughed. “The two 
great travellers, Sinbad the Sailor, and Robinevun 
Crusoe.” 

“* Here we are, sis,’ said Frauk, hurriedly ; “ and 
now make haste. What do you want with us? 
Where’s my present? Is thatit? Pshaw! It looks 
like a square of gingerbread. Is that all you caa 
give us? Weain’t Labies.” 

“ You prattle like one,” she said. “ It isn’t gin- 
gerbread, and if you are not very careful you'll never 
kuow whatitis. Well, if you are in such a hurry 
you may take it and go, but I would sooner you’d 
wait and hear what I have to say to Charley Gale 
before we say good-bye.” 

‘To me?” said Charley, trying to hide his appre- 
hensions, 

“To you,” she said, in her pretty little queeuly 
way. “To you, sir. Sit down there on that seat, 
and you there, Master Frauk. I wish you to be a. 
witness to this. I will stand here,” 

“Tf iv’sa play you’regetting up, Pinky,” said Frank, 
taking the designated seat reluctantly, “I would 
take the liberty of suggesting that you make it in one 
act, for time and Jake are both impatient gentlemen, 
aud locomotives wait for no mau, not to mention 
bo 3s.” 

tush !” cried Pinky, with a wave of her little 
hand that silenced her brother. ‘ You are only a 
witness, Charley Gale, to you I speak.” 

“T listen,” said Charley, 

“We are about to say * guod-bye,’ ” she continued, 

‘““T am very sorry.” 

“You are not,” she cried, angrily ‘‘you are not. 
You are glad to get away, aud you don’t ever mean 
to come back. Now!’’ 

Charley reddened and gazed at his fair accuser in 
astouishment, She had commenced the singular in- 
terview so coolly that this sudden burst was startling, 
He did not understand it. 

“ Why, Pinky,” commeuced Frank. 

Hold your tongue, please, Frank!” she cried. 
“You know nothing.about it. Let me speak to him. 
He knows what [ mean, That’s what makes nis 
cheeks redden.” , 

Charley’s cheeks now as suddenly became pale and 
he looked like runniug away, but she got between 
him and the door of the arbour and went ou: 

“T have watched him,” she said, “aud I know he 
has never felt at home with us-——” 

“ Oh 4% 

“ And never liked us——” 

“Oh, Pinky!” 

“ And is only glad to get away-——” 

* That's awful, Pinky !” 

“ And it’s as true as it’s awful!” she cried. “ We 
dare hardly be kind to you lest we should offend you 
and make you run. awayas you did from that monster 
Crittles; and a person couldn’t smile for fear you’d 
think they were laughing at you; and they were 
afraid to look serious——” 

“Oh, Pinky!” exclaimed Charley, repreachfully, 
rising from his seat. 

“You needn’t interrupt me by calling me Pinky!” 
she said, with a pettish toss of her head. “ Sit down,” 
“Tam sorry L.offenced you,” he answered. “I 
shall not call you it any more.” 

Her eyes seemed to open to twice their size as she 
gazed at him, butshe addressed Lim no more; she 
turned to her brother. 

“ There, Frauk, you hear him,” she said, “It’s 
just what I said to pa and ma, that if ever they let 
him away he would never come back, Every morn- 
ing I expected to hear that he had jumped out of his 
Window and was goue, and his friend Kitty said the 





same, She says he’s so filled with ridiculous ideas 
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ef independence But I know that it’s this mystery, 
this princely nonsense, that’s got into his head.” 

Charley forced out a little scornful laugh. 

* This is ridiculous!” he said, 

“T am glad he acknowledges how foolish it is. 
I’m glad he knows it,’’she exclaimed, still addressing 
Frank ; “ and still when he goes away to this aca- 
demy, and gets thinking of these mysteries, and 
papers, and robbers, and lawyers, he will leave you, 
Frank, he will ran away from you in the dead of the 
night, if he can’t doitin the day-time, and go hunting 
for principalities and powers us 

Charley’s temper was becoming ruffled under this 
fusilade, which he looked upon ag pure sarcasm, 

He was but a boy, he had not yet reached the age 
or the social development to enable him to conceal 
his feelings. 

He spoke with a hurt tone. 

“TI should think,” he said, “that when I have been 
such a porcupine that you could neither be kind to 
me, nor smile at me, nor look serious at me, that you 
would be glad to getrid of me, no matter when I 
went or what I went to hunt for, Miss Weldon.” 

“ Miss Weldon!” cried the girl, with a screech. 
“Oh, Frank! Do you hear him ?” 

“IT hear him,” said Frank, coolly. 

He had been so often overpowered by his sister that 
he was glad to see her matched. 

“Miss Weldon!” she repeated. 

: “ You said I must not call you Pinky,” said Char- 
ey. 

She turned her blue eyes angrily, reproachfully 
upon him, but at that moment they were called by a 
chorus of voices from the house, and she burst away 
with flushed cheeks and full eyes. 

Charley felt ashamed of himself, and wondered 
how in the world the word “ Miss ” had missed chok- 
ing him. 

Frank laughed. 

“Come, old fellow, let’s go,” he said, “ You got 
through splendidly. I always get the worst of it.” 

“ So should I, only I was a brute,” said Charley. 

“No, no!” cried Frank. “Ishall try the ‘ Miss’ 
whenever she tries her flourishes on me, But have 
you really any notion of skedaddling ?” 

** Nonsense !” 

“All right, I'll have to keep my eye on you. But 
here. This is my present, 1 suppose sis meant that 
for you; you'd better take it as she’s not here to do 
the donation properly.” 

Charley looked at the little parcel on the table and 
shook his head. 

“No, I shall not touch it,” he said. 

“ Yes, you shall!” exclaimed Pinky, suddenly re- 
éntering, as changed as an April day. She was bright 
as asunbeam now. “ It’s only a trifle—but it’s a 
present from Pinky. You'll still call me Pinky— 
won't you, Charley 2?” 

* Yes, Pinky.” 

“ Oh, that’s right! 
say when I scold?” 

“No, Pinky.” 

“T often scold Frank, and I like you every bit as 
well as I do Frank.” 

“ Thank you, Pinky.” 

“ And what's the reason I shouldn’t scold you?” 

“ No reason at all, Pinky.” 

“Now, that is generous,” she cried, catching him 
by the arms and nodding her head approvingly. 
“ Now I am sorry you are going, we should agree so 
well. They are calling us. Now listen. I waut you 
to make a promise—a promise almost as binding as 
an oath. Will you promise ?” 

“* Yes, Piuky, I'll swear!” cried Charley, with all 
the blind impulsiveness of sixteen-year-old chivalry. 

“No, no, no!” she cried, clapping her hands to her 
ears. “Only a promise. You mustn’t swear. That’s 
what comes of living with lawyers and attending 
courts, where they think no more of an oath than 
they do of a nursery rhyme. But you must promise.” 

“I promise, Pinky. What is it?” 

“That you'll stay with Frank at school,” she said, 
pointing her clauses with her fingers one after the 
other upon the boy’s sleeve, and speaking very 
rapidly ; “that you will return with him; that you 
will not get another fever; that you won't get 
dreaming about independence and princes; that you 
won't listen to any one that speaks of mystery; and 
that you won’t run away. Promise! Promise! 
Promise ae 

“T promise!” said Charley, solemnly. 

“And I am happy!” she cried, with a laugh; 
“and now take your cake of gingerbread, as Frank 
calls it, and begoue, for they’re searching the house 
for you. Pa thinks you’ve deserted. Good-bye, 
Frank!” 

** Good-bye, sis,” cried Frank, catching her in his 
arms with a resounding kiss. “ Ain’t I glad to get 
away where a fellow will have a chance to be serivus 
once in a while.” 

Pinky laughed and slapped his face, 





And you won’t mind what I 


“Tn return for your slice of gingerbread, Pinky,” he 
said, “ I left something on your table.” 

“Something mischievous and frightfully ugly, I 
am sure,” she said, 

Charley and Frank smiled meaningly, for it was a 
photographic picture of the two taken a couple of 
days before. 

“ Good-bye, Charley,” said Pinky, extending her 
hand, 

“T am sorry, Pinky,” he said, “that I have no pre- 
sent to return for this.” 

“Leave her a lock of your hair!” cried Frank. 
“ Oh, I forgot, sis, you have enough——” 

She stopped her brother's mouth with her hand, 
and cried, with pretty confusion: 

“You must leave me some keepsake, Charley,” 
she said, “if it be only a flower.” 

Charley sprang from the arbour to a flower-bed 
near by, plucked a sprig of bleeding heart, and handed 
it to her, : 

“It is my favourite,” he said—“ the prettiest flower 
that grows, Keep it for me.” 

She looked up at him with a strange look, for girls 
soon learn the language of haarts, be they flesh or 
flowers. Her hand shook as she took the gift so that 
the bright, crimson hearts, with their pearly tears 
and purple blood drops, fluttered backwards and for- 
ward as tremulously as her own little heart was 
fluttering at that moment. 

At this important juncture an interruption occurred. 
With a tread like that of an elephant crashing through 
a jungle, Kitty Nolan appeared, panting. 

** So here you are, and I have been searching every- 
where for you.” 

“ Good-bye, Pinky! Good-bye, Kitty!” cried Frank. 
** Hurry, Charley—don’t stand there all day ! If Pinky 
is satisfied, give her a kiss to boot.” 

Charley, struck by the excellence of this origiual 
suggestion, seized the blushing and screaming Pinky 
in his arms, and did kiss her with all the despera- 
tion ofa full heart, and Kitty Nolan laughed and 
caught him as he would have fled in terror at his 
bold act, and gave him another resounding smack, and 
held him back at arm’s length, and cried through her 
laughter : 

“ Now, Charley, ma bouchil, I dare you to call me 
Katy-did!” 

And then Jake and Mr. Weldon advanced and 
marched the two youths to the front, where, after an 
affectionate parting with Mrs. Weldon, they were 
bundled into the carriage with as little ceremony as 
real deserters. Pinky had disappeared, but as Mr. 
Weldon took his seat with the boys and Jake 
mounted the box, she suddenly sprang up like a 
vision at the window. 

**Good-bye, Frank,” she said, 
forget to write. There’s a bouquet for you. 
But the bouquet fell in Charley Galo’s lap, and 
that young gentleman quietly appropriated it, 

“‘And you, Charley, mustn't listen to any one 
that speaks of mystery—must he, pa? Remember 
the four M’s—Mystery, Mischief, Misery, Murder! 
There have been mischief and misery already, and 
murder will be the next!” 

“ Why, you sensational creature!” laughed Mr. 
Weldon, as he saw the girl’s pale lips and wild eyes; 
but on the instant she tossed her ringlets, and 
laughed merrily. 

“Good-bye, Frank! Good-bye, Charley !’’ 

“ Good-bye, sis! Good-bye, Pinky!” 

** Good-bye, darlin’s, and good luck wherever you 
go!’’ cried Kitty. 

With a crack of the whip the horses glided away, 
@ man running before to open the gate. 

Charley looked back. Handkerchiefs were waving, 
but the pink figure was not there, and he smelt his 
bouquet in silent meditation with the word “ Katy- 
did! Katy-did!” ringing in his head. 


“You mustn’t 


CHAPTER XV. 

Mr. WELDON clung to his stern resolution of keep- 
ing the boys in ignorance of their destination, and 
it was not until they had taken their seats in the 
train that he handed them their tickets. 

** Good-bye, Frank! Good-bye, Charley!” he cried, 
in his bluff, affectionate manner, shaking each by 
both hands at once. “You will find Mr. Weston 
waiting for you at the station. He is an excellent 
man. There will be no necessity for buttering his 
blackboard. Good-bye! We shall, most likely, run 
down during the summer, and call for you. Good- 
bye!” 

they puffed past the closely packed houses 
to the green fields and wooded slopes. Frank was 
in the gayest of humours, and with the pride of an 
old traveller displayed his knowledge of the route 
by pointing out every village, place, and object 
blessed with a name, or for which a name was coin- 
able. 

‘It was all new to Charley, and the novelty of 








his situation, the joyous chatter of his companion, 











the bright freshness of the morning, and the swift- 
flying panorama of beautiful scenery filled him with 
@ joyous excitement which he never felt before, 

It was a new life—a glad astonishment, such as a 
butterfly must experience when, on the morning of 
its birth, it first spreads its golden wings to the sun. 

He could not bear to miss a single object. 

poery green valley was to him an Arcadia ; every 
spire told of happy villages with “ rose-twined cots ” 
and endless holidays. Every farmer-lass was a 
flower-wreathed shepherdess—every farmer-man a 
song-singing shepherd. 

He rebuked Frank severely for the ill-natured as- 
sertion that the one milked cows and the other hoed 
potatoes and chaffered for pence at the market. He 
repudiated pigs and potatoes, he admitted melons, 
and welcomed fruits and flowers and music. Those 
beautiful flocks and herds upon the slopes were not 
reared for mercenary purposes—they were sacred 
from the butcher’s knife, sacred to scenic ornamenta- 
tion, etcetera, until Frank laughed at his romantic 
notions, and wished that Pinky was there to hear 
him, and Charley wished so too, for he was sure that 
she would uphold the Arcadian theory and turn up 
her pretty little nose at potatoes and pigs. 

So they chattered and laughed the time away until 
even Frank’s buoyancy became subdued by the melan- 
choly splendour of the sunset scene, and little more 
was said by either. 

This lull was taken advantage of by both to ex- 
amine Pinky’s presents. The artful little lady“ had 
enclosed in each packet a photograph of her own 
pretty face framed in hair-work by her own pretty 
hands. The pictures were the same, the ornamenta- 
tion was the same in style; but there was this diffe- 
rence in material—the frame of Frank’s was en- 
wreathed of his own curly locks and the golden- 
brown tresses of his sister, while on Charley’s the 
same unniistakeable auburn was mingled with hair 
of raven blackness that suspiciously resembled his 


own, 

Could it be his own? Nonsense! Where could 
the fair artist obtain hair of his? 

Frank burst out in a fit of unaccountable laughter 
and Charley sank into a state of incomprehensible 
sulkiness, 

It is all very well for comic actors to be laughed at 
—they know it is inevitable, they are hardened to it, 
and rather like it ; but to people in general it is any- 
thiug but pleasant, especially if it in any way jars 
upon the bliss of “ Love’s young dream,” 

Night fell, The lights in the vallsy and on the 
hillsides flitted away in the distance like fireflies, 
whilst those close to the iron road rushed by like 
blazing arrows. 

At length with a snort and a ring and a gliding 
motion the train stopped at a brightly lighted plat- 
form, 

“ This must be our place,” said Frank, looking out 
on the platform. 

* Better ask some one,” suggested Charley, as they 
arose. 

A great rough, shock head, adorned by a straw hat 
which had braved the battle and the breeze in a hun- 
dred harvest fields, and a voice with a mellow 
brogue exclaimed, so abruptly as to raise a laugh : 

“Is there two young gintlemin here for the 
Clarence Instichute? Charles Weldon and Frank 
Gale ?” 

“ That’s us!” cried Frank; “ but you’ve got us as 
mixed as sausage meat.” 

“ Unmix yerselves, thin, and git out o’ the crowd, 
or ye’ll be off like a pair of carrier pigeons.” 

* Carried pigeons, I should say,” laughed Frank, 
and they hurried forth just as the train again began 
to move. 

On the platform they were unceremoniously seized 
by the gentleman of the straw hat, who ran them be- 
neath one of the station lamps like a pair of lambs 
and entered into a scrutiny of their faces and per- 
sons. 

‘“What’s your name?” he said, addressing Char- 
ley. 

“ Charles Gale.” 

“It’s a good one too. The Gales of Galway were 
decent people, What's yours?” 

“ Frank Weldon.” 

“That sounds well, but I can’t place it. It’s 
English, I think.” 

“It’s Welsh,” said Frank, 

+ Taffy was a Welshman !’” sang the man, poking 
Frank in the ribs. ‘‘ Ye innocent crature, d’ye want 
to associate yourself wid thieves? Taffy was a thief.” 

“TI was always very fond of taffy,” laughed Frank. 

“To be sure, me boy, it’s natural ye should have 
a laning t’ward yer relations. I niver seo man, 
woman or child o’ my name but——” 

“ What's your name 2?” 

Larry McDermot, descended from the MoDair; 
mids, the Sons of the Sun. There's a name to live 
and die with, son of the sun. Think of that, ye 
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schollards of Latin and Greek—that’s Irish!” he 
cried, with fervour, 

At this juncture Frank suggested that they had 
better look after their trunks. 

“ Good! Come, boys, let’s be marchin’ thin,” said 
the escort. 

He was starting off across the platform, when 
Frank stopped him, saying : 

“Mr. Weston was to meet us. Where is he?” 

“ At home wid toothache. Ye wouldu’t have him 
come out with that, eh?” 

“Oh, no; but how are we to look upon you?” 

“Wid yer open eyes. I’m his plenipotentiary, 
sent wid full powers and two horses to trate ye wid 
respect and draw ye home. Do ye doubt a McDer- 
mot?” cried Larry, proudly, 

‘* Oh, no; but our trunks ?” 

Lave thim aisy for to-night. I'll bring the cart 
for thim in the morning. The masther wished ye to 
come in state, and he was afeard o’ rain, so he sint 
the covered carriage. There’s room for no box on 
that but its own. Yertrunks’ll beall right. Come. 
The other young gintleman, I’m sure, is fast asleep 
before this.” 

“Another. From this train ?” 

“No; theone before ye. He was dreadfully im- 
patient whin he foundI had to wait for two more, 
and I had to threaten his life to keep him in the car- 
riage. He’s one of the overbearin’ sort, and them 
kind don’t draw well wid Larry McDermot, for 
though ye may— 

“ Dhraw me wid a chain o’ roses, 
Stéel won't dhrive me ‘gainst my will.” 

Both the boys laughed as they followed this poeti- 
cal, musical, self-expounding son of the sun to the 
other side of the station, where a rustic vehicle 
loomed up out of the obscurity. As Larry opened 
the door of his ark for their admittance they heard 
snoring within. 

“Och! the beauty!’ exclaimed Larry. ‘* He’s 
obeyed the command of the poet, and ‘put his head 
beneath his wing.’ He’s a nightingale—a double- 
breasted thrush, upon my word.” 

Frank and Charley seated th Ives opposite the 
unknown, who was invisible in the darkness, and 
Larry mounted the box. 

They started off at a smooth, lumbering pace that 
did not disturb the sleeper in the least, and the snor- 
ing went on. 

After they had proceeded for some distance on the 
road Larry uttered a startled exclamation : 

“Hullo! What’s that?” he cried, as the horses 
suddenly stopped with a frightened snort and stood 
still trembling. 

He peered into the gloom from beneath his hand, 
but could make out nothing. 

“ Botheration to ye ; is it horses or donkeys ye are, 
that ye’re beginnin’ to shy at darkness? Get up, ye 
tinkers!” he cried, with a tug at the reins and a 
double crack of the whip, that started the horses for- 
ward. 

They only gave one bound, however, when they 
stumbled and went down with a crash, the sudden 
stoppage pitching Larry forward upon their backs, 
The next moment both the carriage doors were torn 
open and the boys were seized by rough hands. The 
unknown fellow-passenger was dragged forth like a 
sack of meal, but Charley and Frank clung to each 
other and kicked in resistance, at the same time cry- 
ing aloud, 

They heard the calls of the other boy, and the 
muttered imprecations of the assailants at their 
resistance ; they saw a flash of light, they knew not 
whence it came, that.revealed a youth struggling in 
the grasp of two muffled men and Larry rushing to 
the rescue armed with a broken fence rail, which 
had probably been part of the barricade that threw 
the horses. 

Though sufficiently startled and frightened, both 
Charley and Frank instinctively sprang to assist the 
gallant McDermot, but before they could succeed in 
leaving the carriage the frightened horses struggled 
to their feet and plunged away along the dark 
country road at a speed that threatened to dash the 
vehicle to pieces, 

Charley knew that he must get command of the 
horses or the consequences of their fright might be 
fatal. He had never had much chance to become 
accomplished in the management of horseflesh. His 
only merit was his daring. His thoughts were 
quick and his actions kept pace with them. 

He gained the driver's seat through the open win- 
dow. The reins were dragging. He threw himself 
on the back of one of the frightened animals, clutch- 
ing at the harness and mane. He was hurtin the 
operation, but he did not mind that ; in an instant 
he had recovered the reins and command of the 
horses. A moment more and he was in Larry's 
seat driving back in the direction of the conflict. 

They met Larry and the rescued youth, the foe 
had been put to flight, and the son of the sun was 








triumphant though not altogether hurt. His praises 
of Charley’s pluck in recovering command of the 
horses were lavish, and as a mark of approbation he 
made him ride beside him the remainder of the way 
and accorded him the privilege of jumping down to 
open the gate when they reached their destination. 

The sound of the wheels brought Mr, and Mrs. 
Weston, a kind-mannered couple, and several young 
people to the door, 

“ Here they are, sir,” cried Larry, jumping down 
and lifting Charley from the box. “ This is the 
cock.of-the-walk, Master Gale, and this is his mate, 
Master Weldon, and this is the odd one, an odd 
fellow, too, Master Morton!” 

Then was the time for astonishment as the light 
of the door lamp fell upon the ill-natured visage of 
Mat Morton and he gazed back upon the wondering 
faces of Frank and Charley. Mr. Weston noted the 
embarrassment and said : 

“ Why, you are all: from the same academy ; are 
you not acquainted ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir!’ said Frank and Charley. “But 


Mat said nothing, but looked doggedly at them. 

“But you are not friends,” said Mr. Weston. 
“ That will never do. You must be friends here. 
You must leave all your quarrels behind you, and 
endeavour to live like brothers. It requires very 
little exertion to be kind to one another, and it is a 
great trouble to quarrel. You are all welcome here, 
and now, as you must be hungry, let us go in to 
supper.” 

At this time Larry’s black eye was noticed, as 
well as Mat Morton’s disordered clothes, and the 
inquiries of Mr. Weston and his wife elicited from 
Larry a description of the highway attack, which 
was very graphic, and highly garnished by poetical 
quotations. 

This caused wonder, but wondering did not ex- 
plain the matter. The favourite-theory was that 
the trunks were the object of attack, and Larry 
was congratulated on his happy foresight in not bring- 
ing them, 

Charley had a vague notion in another direction, 
but he did not think it necessary to give it expres- 
sion at the time. The special meal prepared for them 
passed off pleasantly enough, although Mat Morton 
did his part in the making up of their quarrel with 
very bad grace. 

Mr, Weston was just the right kind of man to 
gain the affections of his pupils, and Charley and 
Frank soon felt themselves at home. Their fellow 
boarders were a light-hearted, pleasant lot, and the 
few day scholars that came from the neighbouring 
farms and villages were acceptable companions, 
especially as through them the metropolitan exiles, 
instead of being confined to the limits of the institute 
grounds, had the range of highly cultivated farms 
and extensive orchards. Self is a very pleasant fellow 
to those capable of obliging him. 

The influence of the genial Mr. Weston and his 
gentle lady was very perceptible on his “ little flock” 
—that was the pastoral title he delighted to bestow 
upon them, and indeed they seemed more like an ex- 


| tensive family than a collection of strangors. But 


Mat Morton, the mischief-maker, was there, and the 
quiet was not long unbroken. 

It soon became evident to Frank and Charley that 
the peace proclaimed at the request of Mr. Weston 
was but a hollow pretence on Mat’s part, and that he 
was endeavouring to get up a clique against them 
in the school; and he did gradually attain his 
end. 
Frank and Charley-soon found a coldness springing 
up toward them with a portion of the scholars—only 
a small portion, however, for they were generally 
liked. Charley Gale felt this worse than his friend 
did, for Mat Morton and his toadies were artful enough 
to let it be seen that they only cut Frank on his 
account. This made his blood boil, and filled him 
with warlike yearnings to thrash the whole set. 
Respect for the quiet of the institution alone restrained 
him from attempting it. This forbearance encouraged 
Mat, and every vexation which he, or others by his 
advice, could safely put in Charley’s way was done. 

(To be continued.) 


MARRIED IN MASK. 


—»p——_ 
CHAPTER XI. 
When Fortune means to men most good 
She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 
vespeare. 
Sam reached the opposite shore after two or three 
narrow escapes from collision with the water craft, 
and secured his boat to a ring on the pier, just under 
the shadow of a huge merchantman crowded with 
sailors in the forecastle gazing at the conflagration, 
He could see on the decks of many ships little 
knots of men and officers watching the flames, and 











on the shore, where the fire was raging, a great 





crowd of people collected in rear of the fire engines, 
which were playing upon every object likely to be 
saved by water, 

High above all the tongues of vaulting fire and the 
clouds of smoke wafted away southward by the fierce 
gale hung the cold, passionless moon, serenely une 
conscious of the tragedy which tore the boy’s heart 
in agony and wrecked the financial hopes of go 
many men of worth. The moon almost seemed to 
smile upon the scene, and everywhere the water was 
molten silver in her glance. 

Over the side of the huge merchantman the moon. 
bearcs reached him as he looked up. He had just 
made an effort to eat some of the bread he had with 
him, but the food choked him, and the tears stood in 
—— as he throw the loaf into the bottom of his 

“T niver can eat any more,” he said. ‘They're 
both gone, burnt up! Oh!me. Oh! me. Where 
shall I go now?” 

There must have been an angel of the outcast 
hovering near the lonely, faithful lad, for music, 
heavenly music came to him from above, not the 
melody of instruments tuned by human fingers, but 
that melody of voice originated in Heaven, which 
has for the poor human heart such touching sweet- 
ness. And thus it ran, the music from above: 

“Oh, there’s Sam! I see Sam!” 

Looking farther forward on the deck of the 
merchantman, he saw a little face looking down at 
him, It was Bessie. There was not another voice 
like hers in all the earth. He knew it, and if con- 
firmation of his heart’s sudden joy were needed it 
was not long delayed. Another voice was heard, a 
happy voice: 

“ Hallo, Sam!” 

The little family was by Heaven's mercy still une 
broken. The habitation was gone but the three 
hearts remained to each other. The boy was not 
long in climbing up and entering the merchantman 
by the gangway plank, which had been laid from 
the ship to the shore, The vessel was only tem- 
porarily moored tu the side of the river. She had 
just arrived from a foreign cruize and was being 
attached to the south side of the wharf when the 
alarm of fire was raised. 

The officers of the ship, seeing their danger, gave 
orders at once to cut loose from the wharf, and 
sought the opposite side of the river as the couflagra- 
tion seemed likely to involve the whole line of the 
adjacent shipping. 

But before the vessel was entirely free of the dock, 
Pup, with Bessie in his arms, made his appearance 
at the foot of the thieves’ rope-ladder between the 
logs and cried for help, 

The captain could not resist the appeal, and a 
large basket was lowered from the deck by the 
sailors, into which Pup crept with his burden and 
was hauled up over the side of the ship. 

When Sam came upon the deck and claimed his 
little brother and sister the sailors gathered round 
him with warm expressions of sympathy, for the 
sight of children issuing from under the wharf on 
such a fierce winter night had touched their hearts, 
and they had done everything in their power to 
make the children comfortable. 

Pup was sitting upon a coil of rope wrapped in a 
tarpaulin cover they had taken from a group of 
barrels, and was enjoying a huge piece of beef anda 
couple of sea-biscuits which had been thrown him, 
while Bessie was wrapped in a seaman’s pea-jacket 
and enveloped also in the folds of a huge cloak, which 
was capacious enough to shelter both herself and 
its owner. The wearer of the cloak was a passenger, 
and he had taken the little girl upon his lap and 
given her the benefit of his capacious covering, 
which he had wrapped so closely about her and him. 
self that it looked like a figure with two heads, 
She had been peering out upon the distant conflagra- 
tion and expressing her delight at the unwonted 
splendour of the spectacle when her eyes alighted 
upon the long-looked-for Sam. 

They had given her tea and biscuits to satiety, 
and the stranger who held her under his cloak had 
been amusing her while the officers and sailors 
watched in the terrible blast the upshot of the con- 
flagration and the probability of effecting a landing 
upon the right shore before morning. 

Sam was welcomed as heartily by the stranger as 
by Bessie and Pup, and was finally admonished to 
go and warm himself at the galley fire, and there 
make way with the oysters and bread which he had 
persistently clung to through every hardship and 
mental agony of that freezing night. He lost no 
time in following this advice, and as he sat before 
the galley-fire and devoured his provisions a feeling 
of contentment again returned to him similar to that 
with which he had left Nicholas Rudd’s mansion, 
with his pocket full of money and his heart full of 
hope in the future, 





“ But what a curious chap that is, that fellar what 
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is holding Bessie,” he said to himself, as he felt the 
warmth of the galley-fire and revelled in the dreams 
which Nicholas Rudd hadaroused. ‘ What eyes he’s 
got ; they look right througha fellar. They keepa 
follering me as if they wasa-sayin’, Sam, I knowed 
you once, but hang me if I remembers where.’ Who 
is he I worder?” 

At length, being sufficiently warmed and fed, he 
gallied forth upon the deck again to give the stranger 
farther scrutiny. He found the wind just as pierc- 
ing as before, and a sailor flung him a shaggy pea- 
jacket. He accepted it gratefully, and thus muffled 
joined his little family and the stranger ouce more, 

“Boy,” said the dark-eyed And dark-visaged fo- 
reigner, “ what’s your name?” 

The monosyllabic title was simultaneously given 
br Tessie and the interrogated. 

“ Yes, 1 know that already,” said the eagle-eyed 
etranger, impatiently. “ But what else besides Sam ? 
‘Whiat’s the name of your father?” 

**T never had none.” 

“ What's the name of your mother ?” continued the 
man, his black eyes seemiug to bore right into Sam’s 
inner life. 

There was.a glitter in those eyes that was almost 
as painful in its intensity as the eyes were beautiful 
in their shape and colour. 

The broad glare from the conflagration lighted up 
every feature of the stranger. Sam saw that he was 
dark skinned like an Italian, beardless, and with a deli- 
cacy and refinement of features like alady. Butalong 
scar was traced across the man’s left cheek and upper 
lip, which marred his beauty and looked like the 
mark of a sabre. 

“T hain’t got no father and no mother, and never 
had,” replied the boy, standing before the stranger 
and returning his glanee with boldness. 

“ Who brought you up and took care of you when 
you were little?” 

* An old woman.” 

“ And this is all you know about your origin ?” con- 
tinued the stran,er. 

* Yes,” replied Sam. 

At this instant Bessie seemed to be struck with an 
idea, for she twisted and turned her little neck around 
under the cloak until she could look up at the eyes 
of the stranger. 

“ What's the matter, little one ?” he said, pleasantly, 
deteeting the child’s look of amazement. 

“ Why, you and Sam look jest alike,” she said. 

“Ts it possible?” he exclaimed. ‘“ In what way do 
we look alike.” 

“Youand Sam got jest the same kind of eyes.” 

* Come here, Pup,” said the stranger, to the other 
member of the family who had finished his meal and 
was casting his eyes aloft over the mysteries of spars 
and cordage illuminated by the distant fire, 

The boy approached the trio, looking, in his long 
tarpaulin mantle, like a priest ata bigh festival. 

“T want to hear your opinion, Pup,” said the 
stranger. “ Now take a good look at me and Sam, 
and tell me if there’s anything in our faces that look 
alike?” 

The little thief made his examination by the glare 
ef the fire which was manifestly extending along 
the opposite side of the river, Then he gave vent 
to his surprise by a.low whistle. 

“ What is it ?” inquired the stranger. 
gee any resemblance ?”’ 

“ Why, mister,” said Pup, “ you and Sam oughter 
be father and son. Your eyes is jest the same.” 

“To what respect are they alike? How do.they look 
alike, Pup?” 

“Why, they’re jest the same shape, and jest the 
same colour, by jingo!” exclaimed-the boy. 

* Anything else alike between us two?" continued 
the stranger. 

“ Yes, sir!” replied Pup. “ His hair’s black. So 
is yourn. His face is white though, and yourn ain't, 
But your eyes and his’n can’t be beat in this world 
for looks. I allers said Sam had queer eyes and no- 
body was like him. But you is. That is your 
eyes.” 

An aged seaman standing by confirmed the boy’s 
statement. 

“ The youngster’s right,” he interposed, “and if 
you two had the same skin I’d take you for father 
and son.” 

“There must be some resemblance when so many 
witnesses agree,” said the stranger, closely studying 
Sam’s face. “ But I never had any son, so thut ends 
that business.” 

At this instant loud orders rang along the deck of 
the ship. A steam-tug had been signalled by the 
captain, who was determined to seek a landing-place 
on the other side, and higher up the stream. 

The sailors passed the line forward which was to 
connect them with the steam tug, and in a few minutes 
theship was moving up the river. They finally 
effected a landing far above the conflagration and 
just as the dawn began to show in ‘the East. The 


* Do you 








cold was so intense that the stranger with the singu- 
lar eyes had conducted the three children, below to 
the galley fire the: moment the ship was in motion. 

There was.an air of command about this dark- 
visaged man that even Sam, with all his inherent 
self-reliance and will, found it difficult to resist. He 
acquiesced at.once in the stranger’s proposal to.take 
Bessie between decks. 

Casting one farewell glance at the little row boat 
tied to the dack, which he would never need 
again, the boy followed the stranger and the.dhildren 
te to the more comfortable atmosphere . between 

ecks. 

Before the hour arrived when Sam and his family 
were to go ashore the stranger had made propositions 
to him which the boy after due reflection resolved to 
accept. 

The morning sun burst forth with unwonted bril- 
liancy as the little party stepped ashore. The cold 


was still intense, and Sam shivered as he relinguished , 


the pea-jacket to the man who had.so kindly lent it 
to him for his brief stay on shipboard. One deter- 
mination was now firm within him. He would own 
such a comfortable ovat at the first opportunity, 

The first investment of money from his anticipated 
wages should be in a shaggy pea-jacket. That was 
manifestly the first desideratum after food. He teok 
up Bessie, muffled in a blanket, and carried herafter 
the stranger, who, by common,consent, was now to be 
the guide of the three children, 

Ruffini, for by this name will the dark-visaged fo- 
reigner hereafter be designated, was muffled in his 
capacious cloak and crowned with a black felt hat 
which slouched over his eyes, giving him very much 
the appearance of a bandit. He carnied in one hand 
@ mysterious green bag. With the other hand he 
aided Pup in carrying a black leather trunk. He 
strode on briskly in the cold, and Pup was put to his 
mettle to keep up with him. But apology for this 
rapid pace was.unnecessary. It was desirable to find 
shelter as speedily as possible. 

Leaving the shipyard where the vessel had been 
secured behind him the stranger crossed the street, 
which ran parallel with the river, and finding few 
persons moving in the frosty morning passed down @ 
narrow street at right angles to the first, and after a 
long walk paused before a coffee-house and bade Pup 
relinquish his hold upon the handle .of the truuk. 
The boy obeyed with alacrity, for the trunk was 
heavy and his hand very cold. 

While the boy thrust his hands into his. pockets 
the leader rang the door-bell. Sam then came up 
with his burden and stood expectant beside them. 
A woman came to the door, who was evidently an 
Italian, and upon opening it wasimmediately ac- 
costed by Ruffini in the vernacular of Italy, She re- 
sponded in-some way satisfactorily to her country- 
man, for the door was immediately flung open to.its 
full extent and Ruffini entered, dragging his trunk 
by one hanile after him. He indicated that 
the three children were also of his party, and the 
woman, with a suspicious glance over their ragged 
garments, bade them enter. 

If her:bad English was calculated.to operate as a 
detainer to the shivering children, . her gesture sup- 
plied all deficiencies. She pointed toa stove, red,hot, 
near the entrance, and to this the chiJdren.bastened 
witbont farther ceremony. 

Sam deposited little Bessie upon a chair, and 
loosened tie blanket about her, which fell away 
and disclosed her remarkable garb. The child 
was habited in a calico dress entirely too large 
for her little person. It had been pilfered from 
some ready-make clothing establishment. iu thacity, 
or from the.shop of some Jew who dealt in.second- 
hand clothing. <A girl of sixteen might have worn 
the dress to advantage. But one adutirable purpose 
was subserved by the inordinate length ofthe skirt. 
It kept the child’s feet entirely covered, although 
it prevented her locomotion. . But Samyhad done.his 
best for the little one, and thieves cannat.always be 
choosers. 

The figures on the calico were of the hue and size 
usually designated as “‘loud,”’ Indeed. they werean 
exaggerated expression of “ Dolly Varden.” Over the 
dress, however, was buttoned a jacket of dark blue 
with brass buttons, Being of heavy cloth, and fitting 
her well, the little one might be, congratulased upon 
her comfortable protection agatust ‘the’ rigours of 
midwinter. 

The boys had secured for her also long stockings 
and a pair of boy’s boots, rather loose, but better as 
protectors than many poor children can boast during 
theinclement season. Her hands were protected by 
the long sleeves of the calico dress, and her head by 
a boy’s furcap, a genuine sealskin. 

The attentive kindness of her boy companions and 
admirers had not provided her withia veil. But the 
accumulated dirt of many months bad supplied this 
deficiency, and she was never at @ los for the. means 
of preserving an incog. It waa'alweays there, the 








impenetrable veil of dirt. Her own mother would not 
have recognized her. 

Butif the boys were prevented “ by circumstances 
beyond their control” from making their young queen’s 
waxrdrobeas perfect as they wished they had neg- 
lected no opportunity which came in their way for 
ministering to her tastes and caprices. 

She had a green silk parasol folded and clasped 
tightly in her arms, and, what was far dearer to her, 
a doll with.a china-head. To be sure the doll had 
never known what garments were, with the excep- 
tion.of shoes which were painted on her feet. 

But the little helpless toy was all the dearer to 
Bessie in that it had nobody to dress it. But its hair 
was.always in order, and its feet too, which is a 
greal more than can be said of some human dolls. 

Bessie had seen privation, in her day and genera- 
tion, poorehild, Why not then her uncomplaining 
doll? 


Around Bessie’s neck still hung the gold chain and 
harp necklace which Sam had fastened upon her 
ee shortly after the flight from Red Eyed Mag's 
shanty. 

Through rain and heat, and freezing blast, and 
hunger’s pangs had the little chain and harp clung 


_to the. child’s neck, Sam would not barter it for 
bread in any emergengy. 


He knew that in the lapse and changes of years 
that trinket would be the only link to the identitfica- 
tion of Bessie by her kindred, if kindred she had, 

As Raffini awaited the advent of the proprietor, of 
the coffee-house, and warmed himself at the fire, he 
watched with interest the demonstrations of affection 
and happiness.on the part of the three children, 

Sam and Pup sat on chairs on either side of her, 
the former telling her of the superb breakfast he in- 
tended to give her after awhile, and indicating by 
the ‘meyement of his lips the deliciousness of the 
coming entertainment, while the latter held out the 
doll’s feet to the fire, pretending how cold they were, 
and then jerking them suddenly away from the pain- 
ful heat until the little girl laughed outright at his 
comical movements. 

‘‘ Bessie’s clothes didn’t all come from one shop, 
that is clear,” said Ruffini, with a sparkle of fun in 
his mysterious, dark, glittering eyes, as he stood 
with his hands behind him, and seemed to enjoy the 
exhilaration which was. stealing over the children, 

“ No!” responded Sam, quickly. “I couldn’t wait 
long enough. at any one shop to git what I wanted. 
The shopmen wasn’t civil neither. When they saw 
me they said ‘git out,’ and I generally did.” 

“You are certainly to be commended,” said the 
stranger, “for the skill with which you have made 
up her wardrobe. There is a touch of genius in that 
rig.” 


*T don’t know what joenyuz is," said Sam. “ But 
if yemean that spot on her sleeve, that cum from 
her lyin’ agin a hogshead of tar what busted 
oe the wharf; that’s where the hogshead touched 

or. 

“All right, my boy,” replied Ruffini, with a 
smile, “You have done your duty well, and she 
looks charming in her dress.” , 

“Sam's goin’ to git my dolly a new dress, too,” 
interposed Bessie, addressing the dark-eyed stranger 
whom she already began to admire from his resem- 
blance to her beloved Sam, 

Having been fascinated by the wonderful eyes of 
her juvenile protector, it was no marvel that she was 
attracted by their exact likeness in the man. She 
would have given her eonfidence even more unre- 
servedly to the stranger had it not been for that 
terrible long scar, marring his cheek and lip, and 
giving him at times a sinister expression, 

Before Ruffini could reply to the announcement re- 
specting the doll the proprietor of the place, an aged 
Italian, entered and addressed his visitor in Italian. 

Ruffini answered in the same tongue, and, after 
pointing at the children, took a seat beside the old 
man. 

They. discoursed for along time, the children wonder- 
ing and listening to the language, which was new to 
them, and which finally so excited the little girl’s 
risibilities that she tittered. 

Sam and Pup found itdifficult.to avoid joining in 
her mirth, so odd did the words appear to them. 

Presently, as if by some magical process, the chil- 
dren found themselves seated before the table which 
the servant woman placed before them, and were di- 
rected to demolish. the coffee and rolls which came 
with the table, Their understanding of the woman's 
broken English was perfect enough to satisfy them 
thet the great luxury and duty of children’s lives, 
eating, bad.devolved upon them. 

They ate insilence and greedily. It was their 
second meal in more than, forty-eight hours, the first 
and second being near together and at the end of all 
that long period of fasting. 

They had all they wanted, an event in their lives 
to be marked with a white stone, But before this 
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even became an indisputable certainty much coffee 
and bread had vanished from before the eyes of the 
astonished servant woman. ‘Then the little girl 
solemnizedthexevent by falling fast asleep in her 
chair, Sam protecting her-by his:anmfrom danger of 
tumbling. 

The excitementsof the -past-night had kept the 
drowsy god asray, bnt-now food and warmth had 
done the business for Bessie. When she had been 
asleep some little time:the two boys, weary of the 
eternal Italian jargen, followed her, modding in their 
chairs. 


At last the hhest left. diis-guest.on a mission for 
him. 


‘leftalene-drew his-ehaic close to Sam 

countenamee as he slept with undis- 
guised interest. “Gomacious forty and unconscious 
fifteen were face to face. 

Was it an ediet of fate-orfortuns ? 

The stranger was of medium height and his hair 
was cnlaphert. Howss notiheavily-bailt, but had a 
sinewy, wiry figumecafepted ‘to speed aud agility. 
There mas that dm Mie features which suggested 
creat exeft,.and mesr-that he was no longer under 
observation his dak eyes had the expression of 
cunning belenging-tow. man. often under close sur- 
veillaues, ‘He glameed furtively at: door and 
window to seo thatihe was He saw 
that he wae-neally alone with thechildren. But, as 
if ever vigilemtand: never deceived by arances , 
he wether then: to the door 
where the hest-and servant womanhad vauished. 

He stooped-and listened at the keyhole. He opened 
the door ever-so, lightly- and peeved through. The 
doner hall was deserted. He was iudeed alone with 
the sleeping children, 

The morning was) so bitterly cold and the hour: 
was so that, no outsider had yet visited. the 
coffee-house. The: little tables were-cleamand: ready, 
but unoccupied by-eustomers. Quly one was:in-con-. 


fusion, and that the one where the three children-sat; | 


sleeping. 

He glided back and sat down again beside the’ 
boy who had so awakened his interest. He was still 
enveloped in his capacious cloak, and his drooping 
hat still gave him the shadowed eyes and mysterious 
look of a bandit. He was a handsome fellow, or 
rather had been handsome before the fearful slash 
of some weapon had cut into cheek and lip. 

He leaned over Sam as he slept and made himself 
acquainted with every detail of the boy’s features, 
And with his curiosity memory entered. Something 
in the past made him more attentive to the 
countenance of the lad. He.felt that the suggestions 
of memory were fallacious. 

He knew that facts were adverse to his hallucina- 
tion of the moment, But still that face, oh, that face— 
How like it was to a face of the past years, A ten- 
derness crept over the man so full of wiles and cau- 
tion, and his brilliant eyes.for a moment moistened 
with tears. He brushed them away quickly, this 
soldier, for he had been a soldier, and his scar was 
the honourable token of his participation in a great 
battle. Then he rested hisarm upon the table strewn 
with fragments of the children’s breakfast and with his | 
eyes still fixed upon Sam fell into a reverie. 

The gates of the past flew oper, and what he 
saw again the reader must see, for the. events are 
necessary to a correct. understanding ofthe plot of 
this story, and'to a comprehension of the charac- 
ter and skill of the mysterious stranger, and of 
the motives which brought him.to the shores of 
England. 

OHAPTER XIl, 
To see her was to love her, 
Love but her, and love forever. Burns. 

Tuk Piazza of St. Mark is nearly six hundred feet 
in length, and from one hundred and ninety to two 
hundred and seventy in breadth. It is a beautiful 
place for a promenade on a fair day, surrounded as 
it is by elegant buildings and bordered by arcades 
with handsome shops and cafés, A light heart and 
a heavy purse would render a lounger supremely 
gay and insouciant there at any time, for exquisitely 
beautiful and graceful architecture, and marbles and 
bronzes are on every side to delight the eye ; refresh- 
meuts and wine of the most delicate or substantial 
nature are to be found in the surrounding cafés, and 
often the most dainty feet and lovely Italian faces 
flit across the piazza on errands of piety or plea- 
gure, 

No one could fathom the motives that brought a 
stranger to the front of the superb church of St 
Mark so early in the day, however. The hour was 
too early for pleasure, The red sun-god, which bi. 
tokened another day of drought and heat, was barely 
lifting his head above the horizon and shooting his 
scarlet arrows across the peaceful waters of the 
lagoon, upon whose seventy-two little islands 
Venice broods like a sea-bird on the waves, 





It was not piety that caused this early promenade, 
for the stranger never entered the church, but passed 
back and forth before it, occasionally glancing up at 
the celebrated four bronze horses brought from the 
hippodrome of Constantinople, which stand over the 
eentral portal of the vestibule, or admiring the 
bronze doors of the main entrance, said to have been 
cast by Grecian artists and carried away from the 
church of St. Sophia in that same city after its 
conquest by the Venetians. 

Twice he paused and counted the sixty-six 
Corinthian columns, thirteen feet each in height, 
which stand on pedestals grouped perspectively 
around the five entrances of the magnificent temple. 
He could not well have given a plausible reason 
for this counting, as his note-book had weeks before 
been marked with an accurate description from bis 
pencil of every detail, exterior and interior, of this 
superb basilica. 

The man was evidently whiling away the time 
until something should occur, or waiting for a com- 

d 


rade. 

As:he paced back and forth, clad in light gray 
summer clothing, there was something in his step 
and bearing that suggested the military profession. 
It was manifest from hisfeatures that he was not an 
Italian. 

He looked like an English officer, from the firm, 
solid frame which nature had given him, and from 
the rich, full, rosy complexion, which suggested good, 
sensible living. He swore along, slim, sandy mous- 
tache, sweeping away from his lip like the hirsute 
peculiarity of a cavalry: officer. 

was something in his tout ensemble 
whieh suggested ever-neady and innate courtesy for 
approaeh 


— . from. strangers. 
wasa.slight sear visible on the side of his 


-meek, just abexe. the top.of his neat whito collar. 
His-clear, 


Restless; luminous eye, brilliant in the 
dilation of yrnsual interest or excitement, would have 
caused: many-female eyes to.look twice before they 
drooped their lids in fixal modesty. 


The. officer.er .ex-offiver, soldier or ex-soldior, 
looked free, generous, and noble as he trad there, 
fearless in the midst of alovely city in: chains. 

Ay! Venice, the sea-girt, wedded to the Adriatic 
each year, in the olden time, by the doge, as he 
dropped a nuptial ring, into the deep off the Lido 
port, with the formula: ** Desponsamus te, mare, in 
signum veri perpetuique dominis”— Venice, the home 
of the arts and of knowledge, with her gorgeous mem- 
ories of conquest and glory by sea and by land, whose 
emblem of ancient power was the winged lion of St. 
Mark—Venice, the city of exquisite churches, of the 
lyceum, of: the Petrarchian library, of the mint, the 
wuseum, the botanic garden, the three gymnasia, the 
seminary, the atheneum, the Armenian monastery, 
the dozen hospitals, the seven theatres, the immense 
arsenal (guarded by four marble lions imported from 
Greece), the canals, the palaces, and the marble 
Rialto spanning the grand canal—Venice, the home 
of beauty, music, and song——lay prostrate and bound 
at the feet of a foreign tyrant, hopeless, suffering, 
and lost, 

The stranger was roused from his meditations, as 
he paved before the church, by the clank of metal, 
and; turning, he beheld a company of Austrian 
soldiers marching up the piazzetta from the canal, 
where they had just landed, 

On they came in perfect discipline, their bayonets 
flashing in the sunlight, which was waxing brighter, 
their firm and martial tramp eliciting his admiration, 
for they were members of a veteran regiment quar- 
tered at the arsenal. 

Scarcely had they disappeared around the angle of 
a building when the stern voice of command recalied 
his attention again, and he discovered the relieved 
night-guard marching out toward where they were 
to embark upon the canal. The Englisliman’s in- 
stinct brought a malediction to his lips: 

“Curse them for being the miuvions of a tyrant! 
and yet as fine,a body of menasever I saw. Why 
don’t these Veuetians rise and sweep them into the 
canals?” 

‘Dangerous words, signor,” said a low, sweet 
voice, in startling proximity to his right ear. 

The soliloquist started at the surprise, for the lady 
had issued from the. church as nviselessly as the foot- 
stepofa bird. He raised his hat instantly, however, 
for his gallantry was never surprised. But he darted 
a quick, anxious.look at her aged attendant, who was 
carrying the lady’s kneeliug cushion, 

“No danger in that quarter,” she replied to his 
look. ‘Jacopo is true as steel to Venice. He could 
worship you for that word of sympathy for his bleed- 
ing city.. But you are an early riser, Major Laurens ; 
the sun has hardly taken his morniyg bath in the 
lagoon, and here you are, prompt as those Austrian 
slaves who lord it over Venice.” 

Her magnificent eye was following the flash of 
the departing bayouets, and her manner was in keep- 





ing with her words, acknowledging, with bitter- 
ness and defiance, the sovereiguty of slaves over 
slaves. 

Others leaving the church overheard her Jast 
words, and a fine-looking Austrian officer, in undress 
uniform, as he passed out raised his cap gallantly to 
so beautiful a lady of rank. 

The only response the Austrian gentleman re- 
ceived wasaglance of unutterable contempt. His 
fine face flushed at her imperial arrogance and dis. 
dain of his nation; but he made no remark, and 


on. 

“You were overheard, Lady Carmagnolia,” said 
the Englishman, joining her at her right side, and 
walking away with her, followed by old Jacopo with 
the kneeling cushion. 

“It matters little, Major Laurens,” replied the 
proud, defiant daughter of Italy, fearlessly, and yet 
with the sweetest of voices, modulated by the silver 
of her native tongue. “I am too well known to 
these oppressors to disguise my love for Italy. The 
whole family are marked for vengeance whenover 
our blood will avail them, But men are iu imminent 
danger—hence my caution to.you. But you did not 
forget your appointment.” 

** Man cannot forget what to him is life,” was the 
response, tremulous with the deepest passion. 

His earnestness touched her, and when, after a 
moment’s walk in silence by his side, she spoke, it 
was with the low, sweet melody of a woman who can- 
not withhold accents of tenderness from the eager ear 
of the man who has moved her heart. 

“T cannot doubt you; but, oh! you know not how 
terrible is the pledge I must demand from the man 
who would distract my heart one instant from 
Venice.” 

“I came here to be tested, Laly Carmagnolia,” 
was the earnest reply. “I promised any sacrifice 
but henour to win tenderness from you.” 

“You will.eweartoany demaad of mine, Major 
Laurens?” ; 

“ Within the limits of bonour I will,’’ was the firm 
response. 

“Come, then!” she said, moving near to the cam- 
panile or bell-tower of St. Mark. “ Jacopo shall be 
the witness.” 

They stood beside the quadrangular mass of brick, 
forty feet square at the base, and mounting into the 
air to the immense height of three hundred and 
twenty-three feet. Glancing cautiously around the 
piazza, to see that no prying Austrian spy was ob- 
serving their movements, the lady drew from her 
bosom a small parchment roll, covered with distinct 
but delicately traced Italian sentences, and gave it 
to the officer, 

“Read it, and sign it, and then swear upon this 
crucifix to be faithful to those pledges, and you have 
won the love and the hand of the last lineal descen- 
dant of Francesco Carmagnojia, the great captain.” 

Taking the parchment eagerly, he read it carefully 
to the end, and when he returned it to her his coun- 
tenance was serious and slightly pale. 

“Tt is blind obedience,” he said, “ to those whom I 
know not.” 

“Ay, Major Laurens; but it is the obedience to 
those whose sons have been murdered, their 
sisters and danghters worse than murdered, their 
fathers tortured ; and yet you swear to obey only 
nobles and princes, gentlemen and scholars.” 

“JT have never faltered, Lady Carmagnolia, en 
the red field of battle; but here in an instant 1 may 
be summoned to thrusta hidden dagger, when my 
arm has known only the open, manly sword.” 

“You have named the strongest pledge in the 
bond of the Proveditori. But I knew your love 
would falter, Major Laurens. I did not urge you to 
accept such hard conditions. You are at liberty even 
now to withdraw. Your honour, as a man, is pledge 
enough that we are safe. You could not betray the 
last dying struggle of dear Venice, intrusted to your 
honour by the woman you claim to love. No native 
of your happy country would trample out the last 
agonizing gasp of my own dear land.” , 

He gazed at her, the most beautiful woman in 
Venice, as those earnest, thrilling tones announced 
how dear and yet how desperate was the maturing 
plan to rid her beloved city of the foreign yoke. 

Great Heaven! the lovely and beautiful were 
hardening into adamant for the death struggle for 
liberty.. How could he withhold his arm from the 
assistance of the beleagured city, when even a woman 
smothered the impulses of love and tenderness, and 
made them subservient to precious liberty for her 
native land? _He had been a soldier of that country 
where the very air seems to fill the lungs and heart 
with the undying hatred of tyranny. But as he 
looked upon her wonderful beauty, and realized the 
majesty of her mien asa dauglter of liberty, she 
spoke again more powerfully still. : 

“Listen to me. ‘I'he Austrian power not only claims 
the sovereignty over our city but over our very 
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gonls, Ah! | have a younger sister, so beautiful, so 
beautiful! You would weep to see her now. She 
was the idol of my broken-hearted mother. She 
was a dream too sweet for life—so pure, so gentle, 
eo kind, so pious, that the holy nuns called her the 
Lily of Heaven. Where is she now? They 
tore her screaming from these arms, They 
murdered in cold blood the brave Venetians who 
rashed to save her, and we are denied, as 
slaves, redress. Do not start. This is a com- 
mop occurrence in Venice, Listen again. My 
little sunny, beautiful brother Sebastiano of seven 
summers, the dearest, proudest little boy that ever 
felt the blood of Francesco Carmagnolia in his veins, 
stood on the Rialto, with a velvet cap and plume. 
Some poor Venetian rebels glided below him in a 
boat and under guard. He waved his little cap and 
plume to them and shouted: ‘Live, the brave sons 
of Venice!’ Oh! have you a little brother, proud 
and dear and beautiful asadream? Then pity us. 
They thrust an Austrian bayonet through Sebas- 
tiano’s heart and his blood was offered up for Italy.” 

“Give me back the bond, Lady Carmagnolia !” 
exclaimed the soldier, fiercely, extending his hand 
for the parchment. 

Tracing his name in pencil at the foot of the 
parchment page, he said: 

“Tt is done!” 

“One act more—the seal—the seal!” said the ex- 
ultant lady, offering him the miniature crucifix from 
her rosary. 

**T swear!” 

Jacopo had drawn near to cover the act, for there 
were Austrian soldiers on the piazza. 

His dark eyes glistened with joy as he saw the 
terrible bond of the Proveditori signed. 

Placing the parchment in her bosom, she drew 
from her finger, with trembling hands, a superb 
emerald ring, and, placing it upon the palm of the 
officer’s hand, said: 

“ Witness, Jacopo, that I am betrothed to Major 
Laurens. Keep it, noble heart, for one year, and 
then claim my hand at the altar.” 

Glancing over the piazza, and, secing no adjacent 
loiterer, she added: 

“ Whenever you need assistance, bread or wine, or 
a friend to die for you, place your hand thus upon 
your heart and say, in Italian, to the nearest man or 
woman that looks intelligent,‘I am faint.’ If the 
answer is ‘Sotto piombi,’ respond in a low tone, 
* Rivo alto’ (the deep stream). Yun will then be recog- 


nized and can demand any succour, You will never , 


be refused, If you see an Italian in Austrian uniform, 
be not timid, The same demand for assistance may 
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be honoured in even an Austrian dungeon, Only 
speak low, or whisper, when a third is within hear- 
‘ing, Walk with us now to the gondola; and come to- 
morrow night to the Palazzo Manfrini, It will be 
illuminated in honour of the festival, and be not sur- 
prised or jealous if I talk with the Austrian officers. 
I have a mission, Walk on, good Jacopo—we will 
follow you.” 

That short promenade to the gondola was the 
happiest walk he had ever known. He was pledged 
to Venice by an oath, the violation of which would 
speedily send him to eternity. 

But, oh! the sweet rapture of possessing the love 
and plighted faith of the most brilliant beauty of the 
city, the coveted of nobles, the gifted, the affluent, 
the patrician, 

To his murmurs of love came back the lowest, 
sweetest responses. 

He was her first love, ‘ 

When she had stepped into the iene and, wav- 
ing him farewell with her hand, disappeared behind 
the black curtains of the cabin, he turned away for 
another stroll, as the hour was still early and his 
friends in the city were still sleeping soundly in their 
beds. 

He returned along the piazzetta, entered once more 
the piazza, and sought one of the cafés for a draught of 
coffee before returuing to his apartments by way of 
the grand canal. 

As he was seated at length, and sipping leisurely 
his coffee, he pondered the subject of his terrible ob- 
ligation, given to the secret society which was 
pledged to the redemption of Venice. 

No doubt before the rising of another sun his name 
and oath would be known throughout the city to 
many of the Proveditori. If suspected or discovered 
by the ever-vigilant detective spies of the Austrian 
police he might be lodged for life in some dungeon, 
perhaps tortured upon the rack to death. 

From that instant every word of hts lips must be 
vigilantly guarded. He would soon be summoned 
before the “Secret Council” and assigned to duty. 
Perchance that duty would entail imminent peril. 
The idol of his heart had assured him that the bare 
fact of his being a member of the “ Proveditori,” if 
divulged, would enclose him instantly within an 
Austrian dungeon. Torture was a part of the regu- 
lar machinery of those hidden cells. It was said 
that many noble citizens were supposed to be in 
dungeons who had mysteriously disappeared. Why 
was the Lady Carmagnolia allowed to be at liberty 
whea she so haughtily demeaned herself before the 
Austrian officers? He knew not then that the Aus- 
trian governor of the city was madly, passionately in 
























love with her. 
chief still hoped to win her love. He was infatuated? 
with her loveliness, and sought her as his wife. 

It was a natural curiosity that prompted the newly 
sworn member of the secret band to test the accu- 
racy of his lady’s knowledge at once. 

He called the proprietor of the café to his side 
and in a low tone gave him the initiatory signal and 
the words in Italian: 

“T am faint.” 

The Italian courteously proposed that he should 
take a glass of wine, 

He assented, finding that he had made a failure in 
his first attempt. A second glance at the man 
showed that he was evidently a person below the 
average intellect in men. 

Looking around the café he was struck by the fine 
face and bright eyes of a young woman, who ap- 
peared to be the proprietor’s daughter. After re- 


This was her sole protection. The 


peated glances at her, which attracted her attention, 


and at which she appeared to be annoyed, as if sus- 
picious of such attentions from her father’s guests, 
he determined to address her. 

As if accidentally, he wandered toa table where 
she was engaged in preparing plates of bread and in- 
quired the direction to a well-known church in 
Venice. 

The girl modestly gave him the information, and 
then turned away as if to avoid him. 

Quickly he touched his hand to his heart and 
murmured : 

“T am faint.” 

The eyes of the girl looked up into his face 
brightly, as she said, slowly and as if unconsei- 
ously : 

“ Sotto piombi.” 

“ What did you ask ?” she added, in a louder tone, 
as if recollecting herself, 

* Rivo alto,” he said, pointedly. 

The eyes of the girl fairly blazed with joy. 
Glancing about her for an instant, she carried bread 
to a guest, and returning quickly to the officer said’ 
with eagerness, but in a whisper: 

“ Command me, brother, to the ‘death, - 

“T am going upon a dangerous mission among 
enemies. require a stiletto—give it to me if you 
can.’ 

“Go, brother, to the shadow of the campanile and 
wait. It will come to you ere long.” 

She passed away from him and went about her 
business in the café as usual. 

The officer passed out from the café and followed 
the girl’s instructions. He had not long to wait, 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FOOT TICKLER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Evelyn’s Plot,” “ Darcy's Child,” “ One Sparkle 
of Gold,” §c., §c. 
a 
OHAPTER XLII. 
But curse not him—perhaps now he, 
Stung with remorse, is blessing thee 
Perhaps at death—for who can tell 
Whether the Judge of heaven and hell 
By some proud foe hasstruck the blow 
And laid the dear deceiver low ? 

“ Wuat do you want with me, signor?” said the 
soft yet ringing accents of the page, who had exer- 
cised so strange an influence on the fate of the 
heiress of “The Rookery.” ‘You have bestowed 
time and pains in your search, such as is seldom be- 
stowed on an humble domestic.” ; 

Eustace Villiers, for it was he whom Carlos thus 
am i addressed, gave a calmly superior 
smile. 

“Compose yourself, young man,” he said, in quiet 
and unmoved tones that did not betray one shade of 
excitement or fear, “You are of an impetuous 
race, and age has not yet subdued your youthful 
passions from their first blazing fire. I am not yet 
old; time has not yet silvered one hair, nor an- 
nounced his lightest footfallon my brow. Still I am 
a stage beyond you in the journey of life; the blaze 
of passion is steadier in its flame, and I can keep a 
firm rein on the hopes and fears and resentments that 
defy control in first youth. Yet I have not forgotten 
the time when the bit was in their mouths and I was 
dragged on at their will, and I would give you my 
aid and counsel based on the ordeal through which I 
have so recently passed.” 

“And who told you—why should you imagine 
that I am in any need, or would accept of such 
doubtful benefits ?” asked the youth, sullenly. 

“No one told me, save my own instincts. I know 
that it must be so, when you loved so hopelessly 
and so madly.” 

A savage, lurid light swept over the young man’s 
face like a phosphoric glare. 

Then he looked dark and dull and ominously 
savage at his questioner, 

“If you know me as you pretend, you might be 
sure I would not tolerate insolent meddling,”’ he an- 
swered, bitterly. “I am quite sufficient to myself, 
+ ta for joy or sorrow. I want no pity, and 


*T did not offer you any,” returned the elder man, 
coolly. “I was going to share with you a far 
aobler consolation—wealth, station, revenge. That 



































[THE CROSS-EXAMINATION. ] 


is far sweeter to any one of proud spirit and fallen 
fortune than all the tears and whinings in the uni- 
verse.” 

Still Carlos did not relax his dark ferocity of eye 
and mien. 

“Leave mealone. I never took one step to court 
you or any one living. Iam able to bear all that 
comes in the way of a mere mortal, and then I am 
content to die.” 

“Yes, yes; only another phase of the disorder,” 
remarked Eustace, with almost irritating coolness. 
“Carlus, I have gone through it all myself. I have 
loved to madness, relinquished its object when it 
seemed unworthy, but then I gave myself up to the 
greed of wealth and station, and later still torevenge 
mingled with the primary object of ambition. 
Boy, follow in my steps, Our paths seem to be well 
nigh identical. I will give you my hand to lead you 
on. The day might come when you will have 
reached well nigh the same goal as myself.” 

Still Carlos scarcely relaxed his harsh bitter- 
ness of spirit and feature, though the quick eye 
of Eustace might have detected a sharp, ques- 
tioning look that betokened at once curiosity and 
qearning for the promised pledge. 

“You are mistaken,” he said, hoarsely. 
can be no sympathy between us—none.” 

You may be mistaken. There are many more 
wonders in this world than that,” Eustace said, ina 
low, earnest tone. “Carlos, if I could but trust 


“ There 


ou. 
me And why should you not?” returned the page. 
“T am a Spaniard. My race seldom betray, never 
forfeit their word.” 

“True, but yours is not given, 
ficant response. 

“ Then it shall be pledged, so far, that I will not 
play you false, though I may laugh at your promises 
and your temptations,” returned Carlos, with ill- 
affected carelessness. 

“ That is, you will not betray my confidences, nor 
use them to my own or others’ hurt. Is that what 
you would promise?” asked Eustace, sharply. 

The youth bowed his head. 

** Nay, in words,” urged Eustace. 

“Twill not, As aman, the descendant of a noble 
though fallen race—as a son of bright Spain—I will 
keep your confidence sacred,” exclaimed the page, 
his hot nature blazing with the fanned flame of Eus- 
tace Villiers’s kindling till it burnt with the fiery 
impatience to learn the veiled truth. 

“It is well. I believe you,” returned Eustace, 
* Carlos, I said our fates were identical, and that I, 
like you, had loved madly in early youth, But 


was the signi- 
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mark me, I said not fatally. And your passion 
might end like mine, or rather smoulder till its ashes 
warm up for resentment and interest to kindle at 
their heat.” 

“T do not understand,” said the youth, eagerly, 
yet with a disappointed air. ‘ You speak in enig- 
mas. Iam weary of such mysteries. Let me leave 
you; it does but fret and chafe me,” he went on, 
turning suddenly away from Eustace’s searching 


aze. 
Villiers laid his hand firmly on the Spaniard’s arm, 
and withheld him forcibly. 

“Stop,” he said, “stop. Carlos, listen. I wilb 
suppose that, with all the difference in our ages and 
station, we loved the same woman, What then ?’” 

“Pshaw! It is impossible. You are a married 
man, utterly apart from any one I know,” said the 
page, though his first quick start had spoken of the 
striking power of the words. 

“ Yes, [ am married; sois she you love. I have 
never been in these precincts before till I came as the 
master of Delancy Court; but still it is no less true, 
and if you will be guided by me and trust my words, 
I can and will lead you on to revenge for the happi- 
ness she has destroyed, and a share in the wealth 
which has gone with her hand to her loveless hus- 
band.’ 


“No, no. It is impossible,” said the youth, 
sternly. ‘“ True I have power myself to destroy her 
peace, but perhaps not to break the hated marriage, 
nor force her to share her wealth with me. And if 
she did it would be but dross without her.” 

“ Ah, that is youthful impetuosity once more,” said 
Eustace, compassionately. ‘* Boy, wealth can par- 
chase all in this world, yes, even love itself and 
beauty far fresher and younger than Celia Mordant’s. 
And as to your power, why I can strengthen it till 
the result cannot admit of doubt if we work to- 
gether. Only, perhaps, we each lack something.” 

“ But if I did what I presume you mean, though 
Heaven knows whether you can even guess tho 
truth,” said Carlos, eagerly, “it would do me 
no good. It would but change one bond for another, 
so far as she is concerned, and win her detestation 
and her revenge,” 

“ Would it be nothing to separate her from a 
husband she adores, and whom she has sinned so 
deeply to win, and to give her to one she fears and 
hates?” asked Eustace, in a low tone, “ And, more, 
if that husband placed you in affluence and in power, 
what then? Would not that be a glorious—ay, and 
lasting recompense for your self conquest ?’” 

“ Perhaps,” said Carlos, “ perhaps. But unless I 
were sure I would not trust any human being. I 
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is holding Bessie,” he said to himself, as he felt the 
warmth of the galley-fire and revelled in the dreams 
which Nicholas Rudd had aroused. ‘ What eyes he’s 
got ; they look right througha fellar. They keepa 
follering me as if they wasa-sayin’, Sam, I knowed 
you once, but hang me if I remembers where.’ Who 
is he I worder?” 

At length, being sufficiently warmed and fed, he 
sallied forth upon the deck again to give the stranger 
farther scrutiny. He found the wind just as pierc- 
ing as before, and a sailor flung him a shaggy pea- 
jacket. He accopted it gratefully, and thus muffled 
joined his little family and the stranger once more, 

“Boy,” said the dark-eyed and dark-visaged fo- 
+ “ what’s your name?” 

t 





he monosyllabic title was simultaneously given 
Tessie and the interrogated. 

“ Yes, 1 know that already,” said the eagle-eyed 
etranger, impatiently. “ But what else besides Sam ? 
‘What’s the name of your father?” 

**T never had none.” 

“ What's the name of your mother ?” continued the 
man, his black eyes seemiug to bore right into Sam’s 
inner life. 

There was.a glitter in those eyes.that was almost 
as painful in its intensity as the eyes were beautiful 
in their shape and colour. 

The broad glare from the conflagration lighted up 
every feature of the stranger. Sam saw that he was 
dark skinned like an Italian, beardless, and with a deli- 
eacy and refinement of features like alady. Butalong 
scar was traced across the man’s left cheek and upper 
lip, which marred his beauty and looked like the 
mark of a sabre. 

“T hain’t got no father and no mother, and never 
had,” replied the boy, standing before the stranger 
and returning his glanee with boldness. 

“ Who brought you up and took care of you when 
you were little?” 

* An old woman.” 

* And this is all you know about your origin ?” con- 
tinued the stran,zer. 

* Yes,” replied Sam. 

At this instant Bessie seemed to be struck with an 
idea, for she twisted and turned her little neck around 
under the cloak until she could look up at the eyes 
of the stranger. 

“ What’s the matter, little one ?” he said, pleasantly, 
deteeting the child’s look of amazement. 

“ Why, you and Sam look jest alike,” she said. 

“Ts it possible?” he exclaimed. ‘ In what way do 
wo look alike,” 

“Youand Sam got jest the same kind of eyes.” 

* Come here, Pup,” said the stranger, to the other 
member of the family who had finished his:meal and 
was casting his eyes aloft over the mysteries of spars 
and cordage illuminated by the distant fire, 

The boy approached the trio, looking, in bis long 
tarpaulin mantle, like a priest ata bigh festival. 

“T want to hear your opinion, Pup,” said the 
stranger. “ Now take a good look at me and Sam, 
and tell me if there’s anything in our faces that look 
alike?” 

The little thief made his examination by the glare 
ef the fire which was manifestly extending along 
the opposite side of the river, Then be gave vent 
to his surprise by a.low whistle. 

“ What is it ?” inquired the stranger. 
gee any resemblance ?”’ 

“ Why, mister,” said Pup, “ you and Sam oughter 
be father and son. Your eyes is jest the same.” 

“Tn what respect are they alike? How do.they look 
alike, Pup?” 

“Why, they're jest the same shape, and jest the 
same colour, by jingo!” exclaimed :the boy. 

* Anything else alike between us two?” continued 
the stranger. 

“ Yes, sir!” replied Pup. “ His hair's black. So 
is yourn. His face is white though, and yourn ain't, 
But your eyes and his’n can’t be beat in this world 
for looks. I allers said Sam had queer eyes and no- 
body was like him. But you is. That is your 
eyes.” 

An aged seaman standing by confirmed the boy’s 
statement. 

“ The youngster’s right,” he interposed, “and if 
you two had the same skin I’d take you for father 
and son.” 

“There must be some resemblance when so many 
witnesses agree,” said the stranger, closely studying 
Sam’s face. “ But I never had any son, so that ends 
that business.” 

At this instant loud orders rang along the deck of 
the ship. A steam-tug had been signalled by the 
captain, who was determined to seek a landing-place 
on the other side, and higher up the stream. 

The sailors passed the line forward which was to 
connect them with the steam tug, and in a few minutes 
the ship was moving up the river. They finally 
effected « landing far above the conflagration and 
just as the dawn began to show in ‘the East. The 


“ Do you 








cold was so intense that the stranger with the singu- 
lar eyes had conducted the three children, below to 
the galley fire the: moment the ship was in motion. 
There was.an air of command about this dark- 
visaged man that even Sam, with all his inherent 


self-reliance and will, found it difficult to resist. He- 


acquiesced at. once in the stranger’s proposal to take 
Bessie between decks. 

Casting one farewell glance at the little row boat 
tied to the dack, which he would never need 
again, the boy followed the stranger and the.¢hildren 
below to the more comfortable atmosphere . between 
decks. 

Before the hour arrived when Sam and his family 
were to go ashore the stranger had made propositions 
to him which the boy after due reflection resolved to 
accept. 

The morning sun burst forth with unwonted bril- 
liancy as the little party stepped ashore. The coli 


was still intense, and Sam shivered as he relingtiished , 


the pea-jacket to the man who had.so kindly lent it 
to him for his brief stay on shipboard. Oxe deter- 
mination was now firm within him. He would own 
such a comfortable ovat at the first opportunity, 

The first investment of money from his anticipated 
wages should be in a shaggy pea-jacket. That was 
manifestly the first desideratum after food. He teok 
up Bessie, muffled in a blanket, and carried her-after 
the stranger, who, by common,consent, was now: to be 
the guide of the three children, 

Ruffini, for by this name will the dark-visaged fo- 
reigner hereafter be designated, was muffled in his 
capacious cloak and crowned with a black felt hat 


which slouched over his eyes, giving himvery much _ 


the appearance of a bandit. He carnied in one hand 
a mysterious green bag. With the other hand he 
aided Pup in carrying a black leather trunk. He 
strode on briskly in the cold, and Pup was put to his 
mettle to keep up with him. But apology for this 
rapid pace was.unnecessary. It was desirable to find 
shelter as speedily as possible. 

Leaving the shipyard where the vessel had been 
secured behind him the stranger crossed the street, 
which ran parallel with the river, and finding few 
persons moving in the frosty morning passed down a 
narrow street at right angles to the first, and after a 
long walk paused before a coffee-house, and bade Pup 
relinguish his hold upon the handle of the truuk. 
The boy obeyed with alacrity, for the trunk was 
heavy and his hand very cold. 

While the boy thrust his hands into his. pockets 
the leader rang the door-bell. Sam then came up 
with his burden and stood expectant beside them. 
A woman came to the door, who was evidently an 
Italian, and upon opening it wasimmediately ac- 
costed by Ruffini in the vernacular of Italy, She re- 
sponded in some way satisfactorily to her country- 
man, for the door was immediately flung open to.its 
full extent and Ruffini-entered, dragging his trunk 
by one hanile after him. «He indicated that 
the three children were also.af bis party, and the 
woman, with a suspicious glance over their ragged 
garments, bade them enter. 

If her:bad English was calculated.to operate as a 
detainer to the shivering children, her gesture sup- 
plied all deficiencies. She pointed tog stove, red,hot, 
near the entrance, and to this the chiJdren-hastened 
without farther ceremony. 

Sam deposited little Begsie upon a chair, and 
loosened tae blanket about her, which fell away 
and disclosed her remarkable garb. The child 
was habited in a calico dress entirely too large 
for her little person. It had been pilfered from 
some ready-make clothing establishment.iu thacity, 
or from the.shop of some Jew who dealt in.second- 
hand clothing. <A girl.of sixteen might have warn 
the dress to advantage. But one: admirable purpose 
was subserved by the inordinate length ofthe skirt. 
It kept the child’s, feet entirely covered, although 
it prevented her locomotion. . But Saavhad done.his 
best for the little one, and thieves. cannat.alwaya be 
choosers. 

The figures on the calico were of the hue and size 
usually designated as “‘loud.”’ Indeed.they werean 
exaggerated expression of “ Dolly Varden.” Over the 
dress, however, was buttoned a jacket of dark blue 
with brass buttons. Being of heavy cloth, and fitting 
her well, the little one might be. congratulated upon 
her comfortable protection agaiust ‘the’ rigours of 
midwinter. 

The boys had secured for her also long stockings 
and a pair of boy’s boots, rather loose, but better as 
protectors than many poor children can boast during 
theinclement season, Her hands were protected by 
the long sleeves of the calico dress, and her head .by 
a boy’s fur cap, a genuine sealskin. 

The attentive kindness of her boy companions and 
admirers had not provided her withia veil. But the 
accumulated dirt of many months bad supplied: this 
deficiency, and she was never at a.loss fer the. means 
of preserving an incog. It waa'alweys there, the 











impenetrable veil of dirt. Her own mother would not 
have recognized her. 

But if the boys were prevented * by circumstances 
beyond their control” from making their young queen’s 
waxdrobeas perfect as they wished thay had neg- 
Tected no opportunity which came in their way for 
ministering to her tastes and caprices. 

She had a green silk parasol folded and clasped 
tightly in her arms, and, what was far dearer to her, 
a-doll with.a chinahead. To be sure the doll had 
never known what garments were, with the excep- 
tion.of shoes which were painted on her feet. 

But the little helpless toy was all the dearer to 
Bessie in that it had nobody to dress it. But its hair 
was.always in order, and its feet too, which is a 
greal more than can be said of some human dolls. 

Bessie had seen privations in her day and genera- 
tion, poorehild, Why not then her uncomplaining 
doll? 

Around Bessie’s neck still hung the gold chain and 
harp necklace which Sam had fastened upon her 
neck shortly after the flight from Red Eyed Mag's 
shanty. 

Through rain and heat, and freezing blast, and 
hunger’s pangs had the little chain and harp clung 


to the. child’s neck, Sam would not barter it for 
bread in any emergency. 


He knew that in the lapse and changes of years 
that trinket would be the only link to the identifica. 
tion of Bessie by her kindred, if kindred she had. 

As Ruffini awaited the advent of the proprietor of 
the coffee-house, and warmed himself at the fire, he 
watched with interest the demonstrations of affection 
and happiness.on the part of the three children, 

Sam and Pup sat on chairs on either side of her, 
the former telling her of the superb breakfast he in- 
tended to give her after awhile, and indicating by 
the movement of his lips the deliciousness of the 
coming entertainment, while the latter held out the 
doll’s feet to the fire, pretending how cold.they were, 
and then jerking them suddenly away from the pain- 
ful heat until the little girl laughed outright at his 
comical movements. 

‘* Bessie’s clothes didn’t all come from one shop, 
that is clear,” said Ruffini, with a sparkle of fun in 
his mysterious, dark, glittering eyes, as he stood 
with his hands behind him, and seemed to enjoy the 
exhilaration which was. stealing over the children, 

“No!” responded Sam, quickly. “I couldn’t wait 
long enough at any one shop to git what I wanted. 
The shopmen wasn’t civil neither. When they saw 
me they said ‘git out,’.and I generally did.” 

“You are certainly to be commended,” said the 
stranger, “for the skill with which you have made 
up her wardrobe. There is a touch of genius in that 
rig.” 

**T don’t know what jeenyuz is,” said Sam. “ But 
if yemean that spot on her sleeve, that cum from 
her lyin’ agin a hogshead of tar what busted 
ge the wharf; that’s where the hogshead touched 

er.” 

“ All right, my boy,” replied Ruffini, with a 
smile, ‘“ Fon have done your duty well, and she 
looks charming in her dress.” , 

“Sam's goin’ to git my dolly a new dress, too,” 
interposed Bessie, addressing the dark-eyed stranger 
whom she already began to admire from his resem- 
blance to her beleved Sam, 

Having been fascinated by the wonderful eyes of 
her juvenile protector, it was no marvel that she was 
attracted by their exact likeness in the man. She 
would have given her eonfidence even more unre- 
servedly to the stranger had it not been for that 
terrible long scar, marring his cheek and lip, and 

ving him at times a sinister expression. 

Before Ruffini could reply to the announcement re- 
specting the doll the proprietor of the place, an aged 
Italian, entered and addressed his visitor in Italian. 

Ruffini answered in the same tongue, and, after 
pointing atthe children, took a seat beside the old 
man. 

They discoursed for along time, the children wouder- 
ing and listening to the language, which was new to 
them, and which finally so excited the little girl’s 
risibilities that she tittered. 

Sam and Pup found itdifficult.to avoid joining in 
her mirth, so.odd did the words appear to them, 

Presently, as if by some magical process, the chil- 
dren found themselves seated before the table which 
the servant woman placed before them, and were di- 
rected to demolish. the coffee and rolls which came 
with the table, Their understanding of the woman's 
broken English was perfect enough to satisfy them 
thet the great luxury and duty of children’s lives, 
eating, had. devolved upon them. 

They.ate in.silence and greedily. It was their 
second meal in more than forty-eight hours, tie first 
and second being near together and at the end of ,all 
that long period of fasting. 

They had all they wanted, an event in their lives 
to be marked with a white stone, But before this 
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even became an indisputable certainty much coffee 
and bread had vanished from before the eyes of the 
astonished servant woman. ‘Then the little girl 
solemnizedthesevent by falling fast aaleep in her 
—_ Sam protecting her-by his:arm fsom danger of 
tumbling. 

The excitementsof the past-night had kept the 
drowsy god sway, but-nos food and warmth had 
done the businees for Bessie. When she had been 
asleep some little time:-thetwo boys, weary of the 
eternal Italian jangen, followed her, modding in their 
chairs. 


_At last the heat left his-guest.on a mission for 


left-alonedrew his-chsic close to Sam 

countenameeas:he slept with undis- 

guised interest, ‘Gomacious forty and unconscious 

fifteen were face:to: face, 

Was it an ediet of fate-or fortune ? 

The stranger was. of medium heightand his hair 

“bailt, but had a 

‘ie i pe 


Great oxaft, avd nem-that, he-was no longer under 
observation kis dakk yes had the expression of 
cunning: Spat ee Ete often under — _— 
veilianes. e glameed furtively»et-every door an 

window to.see thatthe was wacbserved. He sa w 


~ he waereally alone with the-childven. But, as 
a 


ever vigilaatand. mever deceived by arances , 
he arese, amde wether then: to the door 
where the best-and servant womanhad vavished. 

He stooped-and listened at the key-hole. He opened 
the door ever-so, lightly: and peered through. The 
inner hall was deserted, He was indeed alone with 
the sleeping children, 

The morning was) so bitterly cold and the hour: 
was so that;no outsider had yet visited the 
coffee-house. The little tables were.clean and ready, 
but unoceupied by-eustomers. Quly one was:in-con~ 


fusion, and that the one whenethe three childrem-sat, |» 


sleeping. 


F 
He glided back and sat down again beside the! 


boy who had so awakened his interest. He was still 
enveloped in his capacious cloak, and his drooping 
hat still gave him the shadowed eyes and mysterious 
look of a bandit. He was a handsome fellow, or 
rather had been handsome before the fearful slash 
of some weapon had cut into cheek and lip. 

He leaned over Sam as he slept and made himself 
acquainted with every detail of the boy’s features, 
And with his curiosity memory entered. Something 
in the past made him more. attentive to the 
countenance of the lad. He. felt that the suggestions 
of memory were fallacious. 

He knew that facts were adverse to his hallucina- 
tion of the moment, But still that face, oh, that face— 
How like it was to a face of the past years, A ten- 
derness crept over the man so full of wiles and cau- 
tion, and his brilliant eyes.for a moment moistened 
with tears. He brushed them away quickly, this 
soldier, for he had been a soldier, and his scar was 
the honourable token of his participation in a great 
battle. Then he rested hisarm ypon the table strewn 
with fragments of the children’s breakfast and with his 
eyes still fixed upon Sam fell into a reverie. 

The gates of the past flew oper, and what he 
saw again the reader must see, for the. events are 
necessary to a correct. understanding of’. the plot of 
this story, and'to a comprehension of the charac- 
ter and skill of the mysterious stranger, and of 
the motives which brought him.to the shores of 
England. 

CHAPTER XII, 
To see her was to love her, 
Love but her, and love forever. Burns. 

Tue Piazza of St. Mark is nearly six hundred feet 
in length, and from one hundred and ninety to two 
hundred and seventy in breadth. Itis a beautiful 
place for a promenade on a fair day, surrounded as 
it is by elegant buildings and bordered by arcades 
with handsome shops and cafés, A light heart and 
a heavy purse would render a lounger supremely 
gay and insouciant there at any time, for exquisitely 
beautiful and graceful architecture, and marbles and 
bronzes are on every side to deligiit the eye ; refresh- 
smeuts aud wine of the most delicate or substantial 
nature.are to be found in the surrounding cafés, and 
often the most dainty feet and lovely Italian faces 
flit across the piazza on errands of piety or plea- 
gure. 

No one could fathom the motives that brought a 
stranger to the front of the superb church of St 
Mark so early in the day, however. The hour was 
too early for pleasure. The red sun-god, which bu. 
tokened another day of drought and heat, was barely 
lifting his head above the horizon and shooting his 
scarlet arrows across the peaceful waters of the 
lagoon, upon whose seventy-two little islands 
Venice broods like a sea-bird on the waves. 


| dilation of unusual 
caused 





It was not piety that caused this early promenade, 
for the stranger never entered the church, but passed 
back and forth before it, occasionally glancing up at 
the celebrated four bronze horses brought from the 
hippodrome of Constantinople, which stand over the 
central portal of the vestibule, or admiring the 
bronze doors of the main entrance, said to have been 
cast by Grecian artists and carried away from the 
church of St. Sophia in that same city after its 
conquest by the Venetians. 

Twice he paused and counted the sixty-six 
Corinthian columns, thirteen feet each in height, 
which stand on pedestals grouped perspectively 
around the five entrances of the magnificent temple. 
He could not well have given a plausible reason 
for this counting, as his note-book had weeks before 
been marked with an accurate description from his 
pencil of every detail, exterior and interior, of this 
superb basilica. 

The man was evidently whiling away the time 
= something should occur, or waiting for a com- 
rade. 

Ashe paced back and forth, clad in light gray 
summer clothing, there was something in his step 
and bearing that suggested the military profession. 
It was manifest from his features that he was not an 
Italian. 

He looked like an English officer, from the firm, 
solid frame which natare had given him, and from 
the rich, full, rosy complexion, which suggested good, 
sensible living. He swore along, slim, sandy mous- 
tache, sweeping away from his lip like the hirsute 
peculiarity of a-cavalny: officer. 

And there was something in his tout ensemble 
which suggested ever-neady and innate courtesy for 


decent approach. from strangers. 
ig See een visible on the side of his 
meek, just above. the tep.of his neat white collar. 
His-clear, restless; luminous. eye, brilliant in the 
interest. or excitement, would have. 
ile eyes. to. look twide before they 
lids in fival modesty. 


free, generous, 
fearless in the midst of alovely city in chains. 

Ay! Venice, the sea-girt, wedded to the Adriatic 
each year, in the olden time, by the doge, as he 
dropped a nuptial ring, into the deep.off the Lido 
port, with the formula: ** Desponsamus te, mare, in 
signum veri perpetuique dominis”— Venice, the home 
of the arts and of knowledge, with her gorgeous mem- 
ories of conquest and glory by sea and by land, whose 
emblem of ancient power was the winged lion of St. 
Mark—Venice, the city of exquisite churches, of the 
lyceum, of the Petrarchian library, of the mint, the 
wuseum, the botanie garden, the three gymnasia, the 
seminary, the atheneum, the Armenian monastery, 
the dozen hospitals, the seven theatres, the immense 
arsenal (guarded by four marble lions imported from 
Greece), the canals, the palaces, and the marble 
Rialto spanning the grand canal—Venice, the home 
of beauty, music, and song—lay prostrate and bound 
at the feet of a foreign tyrant, hopeless, suffering, 
and lost, 

The stranger was roused from his meditations, as 
“he paved before the church, by the clank of metal, 
and,turning, he beheld a company of Austrian 
soldiers marching up the piazzetta from the canal, 
where they had just landed, 

On they came in perfect discipline, their bayonets 
flashing in the sunlight, which was waxing brighter, 
their firm and martial tramp eliciting his admiration, 
for they were members of a veteran regiment quar- 
tered at the arsenal. 

Scarcely had they disappeared around the angle of 
a building when the-stern voice of command recalled 
his attention again, and he discovered the relieved 
night-guard marching out toward where they were 
to embark upon the canal. The Englisliman’s in- 
stinct brougat a malediction to his lips: 

‘Curse them for being the miuions of a tyrant! 
and yet as fine,a body of men as ever I saw. Why 
don’t these Venetians rise and sweep them into the 
canals?” 

‘Dangerous words, signor,” said a low, sweet 
voice, in startling proximity to his right ear. 

The soliloquist started at the surprise, for the lady 
had issued from the.church as nviselessly as the foot- 
stepofa bird. He raised his hat instantly, however, 
for his gallantry was never surprised. But he darted 
a quick, anxious, look at her aged attendant, who was 
carrying the lady’s kneeling cushion, 

“No danger in that quarter,” she replied to his 
look. ‘Jacopo is true as steel to Venice. He could 
worship you for that word of sympathy for his bleed- 
ing city.. But you are an early riser, Major Laurens ; 
the sun has hardly taken his morniyg bath in the 
lagoon, and here you are, prompt as those Austrian 
slaves who lord it over Venice.” 

Her magnificent eye was following the flash of 


‘panile or bell-tower of St. Mark. 





the departing bayouets, and her manner was in keep- 


ing with her words, acknowledging, with bitter- 
ness and defiance, the sovereiguty of slaves over 
slaves. 

Others leaving the church overheard her last 
words, and a fine-looking Austrian officer, in undress 
uniform, as he passed out raised hia cap gallantly to 
so beautiful a lady of rank. 

The only response the Austrian gentleman re- 
ceived wasa glance of unutterable contempt. His 
fine face flushed at her imperial arrogance and dis. 
dain of his nation; but he made no remark, and 
passed on. 

“You were overheard, Lady Carmagnolia,” said 
the Englishman, joining her at her right side, and 
walking away with her, followed by old Jacopo with 
the kneeling cushion. 

“Tt matters little, Major Laurens,” replied the 
proud, defiant daughter of Italy, fearlessly, and yet 
with the sweetest of voices, modulated by the silver 
of her native tongue. “I am too well known to 
these oppressors to disguise my love for Italy. The 
whole family are marked for veugeance whenover 
our blood will avail them, But men are in imminent 
danger—-hence my caution to.you. But you did not 
forget your appointment.” 

** Man cannot forget what to him is life,” was the 
response, tremulous with the deepest passion. 

His earnestness touched her, and when, after a 
moment’s walk in silence by his side, she spoke, it 
was with the low, sweet melody of a woman who can- 
not withhold accents of tenderness from the eager ear 
of the man who has moved her heart. 

“T cannot doubt you; but, oh! you know not how 
terrible is the pledge I must demand from the man 
who would distract my heart one instant from 
Venice.” 

“J came here to be tested, Laly Carmagnolia,” 
was the earnest reply. “I promised any sacrifice 
but honour to win teuderness from you.” 

“You willeweartoany demand of mine, Major 
Laurens?” ; 

“ Within the limits of honour I will,” was the firm 


response. 
oe 


” 


then!” she said, moving near to the cam- 
* Jacopo shall be 
the witness,” 

They stood beside the quadrangular mass of brick, 
forty feet square at the base, and mounting into the 
air to the immense height of three hundred and 
twenty-three feet, Glancing cautiously around the 
piazza, to see that no prying Austrian spy was ob- 
serving their movements, the lady drew from her 
bosom a small parchment roll, covered with distinct 
but delicately traced Italian sentences, and gave it 
to the officer, 

“ Read it, and sign it, and then swear upon this 
crucifix to be faithful to those pledges, and you have 
won the love and the hand of the last lineal descen- 
dant of Francesco Carmagnoljia, the great captain.” 

Taking the parchment eagerly, he read it carefully 
to the end, and when be returned it to her his coun- 
tenance was serious and slightly pale. 

“Tt is blind obedience,” he said, “ to those whom I 
know not.” 

“Ay, Major Laurens; but it is the obedience to 
those whose sons have been murdered, their 
sisters and danglters worse than murdered, their 
fathers tortured ; and yet you swear to obey only 
nobles and princes, gentlemen and scholars.” 

“T have never faltered, Lady Carmagnolia, en 
the red field of battle; but here in an instant | may 
be summoned to thrusta hidden dagger, when my 
arm has known only the open, manly sword.” 

“You have named the strongest pledge in the 
bond of the Proveditori. But I knew your love 
would falter,, Major Laurens. I did not urge you to 
accept such hard conditions, Youare at liberty even 
now to withdraw. Your honour, asa man, is pledge 
enough that we are safe. You could not betray the 
last dying struggle of dear Venice, intrusted to your 
honour by the woman you claim to love. No native 
of your happy country would trample out the last 
agonizing gasp of my own dear land.” ‘ 

He gazed at her, the most beautiful woman in 
Venice, as those earoest, thrilling tones announced 
how dear and yet how desperate was the maturing 
plan to rid her beloved city ofthe foreign yoke. 

Great Heaven! the lovely aud beautiful were 
hardening into adamant for the death struggle for 
liberty.. How could he withhold his arm from the 
assistance of the beleagured city, wheu even a woman 
smothered the impulses of love and tenderness, and 
made them subservient to precious liberty for her 
native land? He had been a soldier of that country 
where the very air seems to fill the lungs and heart 
with the undying hatred of tyranny. But as he 
looked upon her wonderful beauty, and realized the 
majesty of her mien as a daugiter of liberty, she 
spoke again more powerfully still. : 

“Listen to me. ‘I'he Austrian power not only claims 
the sovereignty over our city but over our very 
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[SAM WATCHING THE FIRE._ 


gouls, Ah! | have a younger sister, so beautiful, so | be honoured in even an Austrian dungeon. Only 


beautiful! You would weep to see her now. She 
was the idol of my broken-hearted mother. She 
was a dream too sweet for life—so pure, so gentle, 
eo kind, so pious, that the holy nuns called her the 
Lily of Heaven. Where is she now? They 
tore her screaming from these arms, They 
murdered in cold blood the brave Venetians who 
rushed to save her, and we are denied, as 
slaves, redress. Do not start. This is a com- 
mop occurrence in Venice, Listen again. My 
little sunny, beautiful brother Sebastiano of seven 
summers, the dearest, proudest little boy that ever 
felt the blood of Francesco Carmagnolia in his veins, 
stood on the Rialto, with a velvet cap and plume. 
Some poor Venetian rebels glided below him in a 
boat and under guard. He waved his little cap and 
plume to them and shouted: ‘Live, the brave sons 
of Venice!’ Oh! have you a little brother, proud 
and dear and beautiful asadream? Then pity us. 
They thrust an Austrian bayonet through Sebas- 
tiano’s heart and his blood was offered up for Italy.” 

“Give me back the bond, Lady Carmagnolia !” 
exclaimed the soldier, fiercely, extending his hand 
for the parchment. 

Tracing his name in pencil at the foot of the 
parchment page, he said: 

“It is done!” 

“One act more—the seal—the seal!” said the ex- 
ultant lady, offering him the miniature crucifix from 
her rosary. 

**T swear!” 

Jacopo had drawn near to cover the act, for there 
were Austrian soldiers on the piazza. 

His dark eyes glistened with joy as he saw the 
terrible bond of the Proveditori signed. 

Placing the parchment in her bosom, she drew 
from her finger, with trembling hands, a superb 
emerald ring, and, placing it upon the palm of the 
officer’s hand, said: 

“Witness, Jacopo, that I am betrothed to Major 
Laurens. Keep it, noble heart, for one year, and 
then claim my hand at the altar.” 

Glancing over the piazza, and, secing no adjacent 
loiterer, she added: 

“ Whenever you need assistance, bread or wine, or 
a friend to die for you, place your hand thus upon 
your heart and say, in Italian, to the nearest man or 
woman that looks intelligent, ‘I am faint.’ If the 
answer is ‘Sotto piombi,’ respond in a low tone, 
* Rivo alto’ (the deep stream). Yun will then be recog- 


nized and can demand any succour, You will never | 


be refused, If you see an Italian in Austrian uniform, 
be not timid, The same demand for assistance may 





speak low, or whisper, when a third is within hear- 
ing. Walk with us now to the gondola, and come to- 
morrow night to the Palazzo Manfrini, It will be 
illuminated in honour of the festival, and be not sur- 
prised or jealous if I talk with the Austrian officers. 
I have a mission, Walk on, good Jacopo—we will 
follow you.” 

That short promenade to the gondola was the 
happiest walk he had ever known. He was pledged 
to Venice by an oath, the violation of which would 
speedily send him to eternity. 

But, oh! the sweet rapture of possessing the love 
and plighted faith of the most brilliant beauty of the 
city, the coveted of nobles, the gifted, the affluent, 
the patrician, 

To his murmurs of love came back the lowest, 
sweetest responses. “ : 

He was her first love, ‘ 

When she had stepped into the gondola, and, wav- 
ing him farewell with her hand, disappeared behind 
the black curtains of the cabin, he turned away for 
another stroll, as the hour was still early and his 
a in the city were still sleeping soundly in their 

eds. 

He returned along the piazzetta, entered once more 
the piazza, and sought one of the cafés for a draught of 
coffee before returning to his apartments by way of 
the grand canal. 

As he was seated at length, and sipping leisurely 
his coffee, he pondered the subject of his terrible ob- 
ligation, given to the secret society which was 
pledged to the redemption of Venice. 

No doubt before the rising of another sun his name 
and oath would be known throughout the city to 
many of the Proveditori. If suspected or discovered 
by the ever-vigilant detective spies of the Austrian 
police he might be lodged for life in some dungeon, 
perhaps tortured upon the rack to death. 

From that instant every word of his lips must be 
vigilantly guarded. He would soon be summoned 
before the “Secret Council” and assigned to duty. 
Perchance that duty would entail imminent peril. 
The idol of his heart had assured him that the bare 
fact of his being a member of the “ Proveditori,”’ if 
divulged, would enclose him instantly within an 
Austrian dungeon. Torture was a part of the regu- 
lar machinery of those hidden cells. It was said 
that many noble citizens were supposed to be in 
dungeons who had mysteriously disappeared. Why 
was the Lady Carmagnolia allowed to be at liberty 
whea she so haughtily demeaued herself before the 
Austrian officers? He knew net then that the Aus- 
trian governor of the city was madly, passionately in 











love with her. This was her sole protection. The 
chief still hoped to win her love. He was infatuated? 
with her loveliness, and sought her as his wife. 

It was a natural curiosity that prompted the newly 
sworn member of the secret band to test the accu- 
racy of his lady’s knowledge at once. 

He called the proprietor of the café to his side 
and in a low tone gave him the initiatory signal and 
the words in Italian: 

“T am faint.” 

The Italian courteously proposed that he should 
take a glass of wine, 

He assented, finding that he had made a failure in 
his first attempt. A second glance at the man 
showed that he was evidently a person below the 
average intellect in men. 

Looking around the café he was struck by the fine 
face and bright eyes of a young woman, who ap- 
peared to be the proprietor’s daughter. After re- 
peated glances at her, which attracted her attention,, 
and at which she appeared to be annoyed, as if sus- 
picious of such attentions from her father’s guests, 
he determined to address her. 

As if accidentally, he wandered to a table where 
she was engaged in preparing plates of bread and in- 
quired the direction to a well-known church in 
Venice. 

The girl modestly gave him the information, and 
then turned away as if to avoid him. 

Quickly he touched his hand to his heart and 
murmured : 

“T am faint.” 

The eyes of the girl looked up into his face 
brightly, as she said, slowly and as if unconsei- 
ously : 

“ Sotto piombi.” 

“ What did you ask ?” she added, in a louder tone, 
as if recollecting herself, 

“ Rivo alto,” he said, pointedly. 

The eyes of the girl fairly blazed with joy. 
Glancing about her for an instant, she carried bread 
to a guest, and returning quickly to the officer said 
with eagerness, but in a whisper: 

“ Command me, brother, to the death.” 

“T am going upon a dangerous mission among 
enemies. I require a stiletto—give it to me if you 
can. 

“ Go, brother, to the shadow of the campanile and 
wait. It will come to you ere long.” 

She passed away from him and went about her 
business in the café as usual. 

The officer passed out from the café and followed 
the girl’s instructions. He had not long to wait, 

(To be continued.) 
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OHAPTER XLII. 

But curse not him—perhaps now he, 
Stung with remorse, is blessing thee 
Perhaps at death—for who can tell 
Whether the Judge of heaven and hell 
By some proud foe hasstruck the blow 
And laid the dear deceiver low ? 

“ Wat do you want with me, signor?” said the 
soft yet ringing accents of the page, who had exer- 
cised so strange an influence on the fate of the 
heiress of ‘‘The Rookery.” ‘You have bestowed 
time and pains in your search, such as is seldom be- 
stowed on an humble domestic.” 

Eustace Villiers, for it was he whom Carlos thus 
a -<gptyt addressed, gave a calmly superior 
sinile. 

“Compose yourself, young man,” he said, in quiet 
and unmoved tones that did not betray one shade of 
excitement or fear. “You are of an impetuous 
race, and age has not yet subdued your youthful 
passions from their first blazing fire. I am not yet 
old; time has not yet silvered one hair, nor an- 
nounced his lightest footfallon my brow. Still I am 
a stage beyond you in the journey of life; the blaze 
of passion is steadier in its flame, and I can keep a 
firm rein on the hopes and fears and resentments that 
defy control in first youth. Yet I have not forgotten 
the time when the bit was ia their mouths and I was 
dragged on at their will, and I would give you my 
aid and counsel based on the ordeal through which I 
have so recently passed.” 

“And who told you—why should you imagine 
that I am in any need, or would accept of such 
doubtful benefits ?” asked the youth, sullenly. 

“No one told me, save my own instincts. I know 
that it must be so, when you loved so hopelessly 
and so madly,” 

A savage, lurid light swept over the young man’s 
face like a phosphoric glare. 

Then he looked dark and dull and ominously 
savage at his questioner, 

“If you know me as you pretend, you might be 
sure I would not tolerate insolent meddling,” he an- 
swered, bitterly. “I am quite sufficient to myself, 
hone for joy or sorrow. I want no pity, and 


“T did not offer you any,” returned the elder man, 
coolly, “I was going to share with you a far 
aobler consolation—wealth, station, revenge. That 















































[THE CROSS-EXAMINATION. ] 


is far sweeter to any one of proud spirit and fallen 
fortune than all the tears and whinings in the uni- 


rse. 

Still Carlos did not relax his dark ferocity of eye 
and mien. 

“Leave mealone. I never took one step to court 
you or any one living. Iam able to bear all that 
comes in the way of a mere mortal, and then I am 
content to die.” - 

“ Yes, yes; only another phase of the disorder,” 
remarked Eustace, with almost irritating coolness. 
“Carlus, I have gone through it all myself. I have 
loved to madness, relinquished its object when it 
seemed unworthy, but then I gave myself up to the 
greed of wealth and station, and later still torevenge 
mingled with the primary object of ambition. 
Boy, follow in my steps, Our paths seem to be well 
nigh identical. I will give you my hand to lead you 
on, The day might come when you will have 
reached well nigh the same goal as myself.”” 

Still Carlos scarcely relaxed his harsh bitter- 
ness of spirit and feature, though the quick eye 
of Eustace might have detected a sharp, ques- 
tioning look that betokened at once curiosity and 
qearning for the promised pledge. 

“ You are mistaken,” he said, hoarsely. 
can be no sympathy between us—none.” 

‘You may be mistaken. There are many more 
wonders in this world than that,’’ Eustace said, in a 
low, earnest tone. “Carlos, if I could but trust 


* There 


ou. 
mi And why should you not?” returned the page. 
“T am a Spaniard. My race seldom betray, never 
forfeit their word.” 

“True, but yours is not given, 
ficant response. 

“ Then it shall be pledged, so far, that I will not 
play you false, though I may laugh at your promises 
and your temptations,” returned Carlos, with ill- 
affected carelessness. 

“ That is, you will not betray my confidences, nor 
use them to my own or others’ hurt. Is that what 
you would promise?” asked Eustace, sharply. 

The youth bowed his head. 

** Nay, in words,” urged Eustace. 

“Twill not, As aman, the descendant of a noble 
though fallen race—as a son of bright Spain—I will 
keep your confidence sacred,” exclaimed the page, 
his hot nature blazing with the fanned flame of Eus- 
tace Villiers’s kindling till it burnt with the fiery 
impatience to learn the veiled truth. 

“It is well. I believe you,” returned Eustace, 
* Carlos, I said our fates were identical, and that I, 
like you, had loved madly in early youth, But 


”” was the signi- 





mark me, I said not fatally. And your passion 
might end like mine, or rather smoulder till its ashes 
warm up for resentment and interest to kindle at 
their heat.” 

“T do not understand,” said the youth, eagerly, 
yet with a disappointed air. ‘ You speak in enig- 
mas. Iam weary of such mysteries. Let me leave 
you; it does but fret and chafe me,” he went on, 
turning suddenly away from Eustace’s searching 
gaze. 

Villiers laid his hand firmly on the Spaniard’s arm, 
and withheld him forcibly. 

“Stop,” he said, “stop. Carlos, listen. I wilk 
suppose that, with all the difference in our ages and 
station, we loved the same woman. What then ?’” 

“Pshaw! It is impossible. You are a married 
man, utterly apart from any one I know,” said the 
page, though his first quick start had spoken of the 
striking power of the words. 

“ Yes, [ am married ; so is she you love. I have 

never been in these precincts before till I came as the 
master of Delancy Court; but still it is no less true, 
and if you will be guided by me and trust my words, 
I can and will lead you on to revenge for the happi- 
ness she has destroyed, and a share in the wealth 
which has gone with her hand to her loveless hus- 
band.” 
“No, no. It is impossible,” said the youth, 
sternly. ‘“ True I have power myself to destroy her 
peace, but perhaps not to break the hated marriage, 
nor force her to share her wealth with me. And if 
she did it would be but dross without her.” 

“ Ah, thatis youthful impetuosity once more,” said 
Eustace, compassionately. ‘* Boy, wealth can par- 
chase all in this world, yes, even love itself and 
beauty far fresher and younger than Celia Mordant’s. 
And as to your power, why I can strengthen it till 
the result cannot admit of doubt if we work to- 
gether. Only, perhaps, we each lack something.” 

“ But if I did what I presume you mean, though 
Heaven knows whether you can even guess the 
truth,” said Carlos, eagerly, “it would do me 
no good. It would but change one bond for another, 
so far as she is concerned, and win her detestation 
and her revenge,” 

“ Would it be nothing to separate her from a 
husband she adores, and whom she has sinned so 
deeply to win, and to give her to one she fears and 
hates?” asked Eustace, in a low tone, “ And, more, 
if that husband placed you in affluence and in power, 
what then? Would not that be a glorious—ay, and 
lasting recompense for your self conquest ?”” 

“ Perhaps,” said Carlos, “ perhaps. But unless I 
were sure I would not trust any human being. I 
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hate all your nation—all save her, and she is scarcely 
English in her birth or training.” ; 

“ You are right,” replied the gentleman, with a 
light, low laugh. “ Now we can proceed to busiuess, 
my friend. I see you are already advancing some 
ateps on the road. Another spring will land you 
ou the promised shore ot bliss and prosperity,” he 
went on, pressing the:youth’s hand in his, “When 
will you gather courage for the bound?” 

“Tam nocraven, If I determine it will be with 
no faltering step I shall proceed,” exclaimed Carles, 
with a sudden passion. “Let mo see, pen iknow 
him. this master of her fate.” 

+ Yes,as I do myself, and can answer forhim ss! 
surely,” wasthe meaning reply. 

Carles suddenly sprang to his-cempaniion's site, 
ikea tiger bounding on his prey. : 

“ Speak,” he said, fiereely, “I must iknow a, 
er I will not move one step, mot one. Jeit~can 
you be such a-villain ?—sisit yourself?” 

There was a pause. 

Eustace Villiers gazed on the impassioned features 
of the youth witha ebilling, irritating coolmessof ex- 


ression. 
as Then he stooped dowm and whispered « few 
words iu his ears, that the page drerk im with the 
avidity of oneavoidinge. sentenee of death by the 
tidings that were pouring into bis eager brain. 

“Ts that enough ?” asked Villiers, when he had 


finished. 

“ Yes, yes; if you sretuse,”weturned the youth, 
doubtingly. \ 

“Poelish boy! Can yeu doubt it? Would you 


have me thrust my head imto the noose?” sneered 
his companion. “Then I may count on your 
obedience—your co-operation —may I not?” 

“Yes, yes; but mot myweeret. That.I shall keep 
to the very last,” returned! Carles, doggedly. 

“You mean the existence and whereabouts of the 
witness in question,” said Eustace, calmly. “Beit 
eo. It is enough have admitted the fact. We 
can easily manage therestiat the proper erisis. And 
all that remains now is to-seitle theterms and the 
means of communication betweer us.” ‘ 

Once again Carlos paused. 

And on the deliberation of the next few minutes 
hung the fate of Celia Mordant, and others far more 
worthy of interest and sympathy from the guardian 
angels who, it is said, hover over such crises in the 
destiny of mortals. 

Ouce again the tempter whispered soft promises 
fn his ears, mingled with threats of consequences 
that might result from his, refusal to listen to his 
euggostions, 

Carlos flushed crimson up to the very roots of his 
dlack hair, then paled like a corpse at the chill 
picture that conscience painted before his vision of 
zbe fate of her he had so passionately loved. 

But the very agony of the struggle portended its 
wesult. 

Eustace Villiers prevailed with that mysterious 
power of his that neither man nor woman had yet 
éuccessfully resisted, 

And Carlos, the humble lover, the saviour af Celia 
Vyvian’s life, became the agent of her most deadly 
danger and the worst enemy of her fated life. 


CHAPTER XLIII 
To ench his sufferings, All are men 
Condemned alike te groan ; 
i The tender for auother’s pain, 
Phe unfeeling for his own. 
Yet, ah, why should they know their fate, 
Since sorrow never comes too late ? 

“Ir you please, Mr. Villiers, will you eome to my 
aistress? I think she is dying,” said Frameesea, 
meeting Eustace. at. the very threshold of the suite 
of apartments appropriated to the fair heiress of 
Delancy Court, 

“Dying! Nonsense. It is simply impossible, 
woman,” said the gentleman, with either real or 
well-affected horror and incredulity. 

“Tt is true, sir. But you ean come in and see for 
yourself,” said the domestic, “I never saw Death 
in my life if it is not painted in Mrs. Villiers’s face. 
Shall I enter with you, sir, or will you enter alone?” 
ys continued, as they paused before the chamber 

oor, 

Enstace hesitated, and his lips quiveved with.un- 
mistakeableagitation as he paused in the reply. 

“Is she sensible? Does she speak ?” he asked, in 
@ low tone, 

“Sho has lain half unconscious, it seems to me, 
ever since you went away this morning, sir,” said 
the woman, “ yet—I sometimes fancy she can hear 
and know whatis.going on. Her eyes followed me 
a3 I moved about, till 1 was quite. creepy-like,” she 
went on, with a slight shiver. “lam glad you have 
come, sir—that. I am,” 

Bustace fixed his eyes sternly on the woman as 
she spoke. 








There was a peculiar expression in his features 
that few could meet unmoved, 

No wonder that Francesca somewhat quailed and 
changed colour under its power. 

“Woman,’he said, in a low, thrilling tone, “ are 
you afraid of her, or of me?” 

Francesca gave an angry gesture of impatience 
as she replied: 

“I’m sure I don’t see that I've cause for either, 
sir. But I willisay this, that I’ve done for you and 
Mes. Villiers what money cannot pay, and I shan't 
be sorry to have my services ended here, though I’ve 
kept my word. yet, and I always mean to keep it, 
hand that’s more.” 

“You are certain of that; you can pledge 
yourself im the sight of Heaven and man to its 
truth?” said Eustace, with a calm, awe-striking tone 
that might have become.a priest rather than the un- 
scrupulous betrayer of tle departed Norma and the 
dying Irene. } 

“Tecan, and so yon will find, sir, to the last hour 
of your life,” returned Francesca, firmly. 

Bustace scarcely comprehended her menner, al- 
theugh it earvied with it:tire impress of the most re- 
assuring truth. 


it more severely. i 

And, with a nod of dismissal], he -entered the 
chamber of death. 

“Yes! of death! Amd even the hardened and 
experienced man of the world—the unscrupulous 
charlatan, the greedy schemer for wealth.and beauty 
and station, could mot prepress the shuddering re- 
luctance that-seemed to weigh like lead on hia feet, 
and to paralyze the energies that were usually so 
fiercély active, so indomitable, and. so fatal. 

It was indeed a sight to-chill even his hari heart. 

Trene lay on the wittite pillows, from whieh her 
cheeks could scarcely be distinguished im hue, 
without sign of life or mation, save in the large 
open blue eyes to which Bustace had restered the 
gift of sight at so terrible a price, 

He dared hardly mect their fixed gaze nowes they 
encountered his. 

There was something that breathed rather of the 
spirit world in their unearthly expression than of 
the timid gentleness or thoughtful sadness which 
was their habitual characteristic. And yet they bad 
a. spell in them which Eustace could not resist, and 
which riveted him like a basilisk by their calm 
reproach. He approached the bed softly and with a 
noiseless step. ‘ 

“ Trene, my beloved wife—are you indeed:so ill ?” 
he murmured, in a tone that could be distinetly 
heard, even though low in its accent, so clear and 
measured was every word. 

The beautiful daughter of Sir Hugh, the adored 
love of Victor Mordant, was lovely even in that 
last ‘hour .of life, aud even Bustace could not but 
confess the delicate beauty which only grew more 
ethereal and exquisite as it drew nearer to the land 
of the angelic spirits to which it appeared to be- 
long. 

Still he loved her not—oven then. 

There was a briiliant, dark, Southern face that rose 
up between him and the dying. And ere long:the 
very semblance of tenderness was repelled with 
a lofty seorn by that sufferer—-now fearless and 
powerful in her weakness and death. 

“ Go,” she said, “ go—murderer. Would you come 
to take possesaion where you have killed? Beware 
of the curse—the fearful curse that.is on your head 
—if you dare it too rashly.” 

“Hush,” he said,  hush—yowrave, Irene. What 
curse can rest on me, your devoted husband, the 
saviour of your blinded sight, and, if you would have 
ova it, of your hfe—your health-—your lappi- 
ness ?’ 

An unnatural strength seemed given to her for the 
moment, 

She raised herself from her pillow, crimson flush 
mantled on her snow-white cheeks, and the soft blue 
eyes actually blazed with the supernatural light that 
flickered in the dying spirit. ‘Listen! Eustace,” 
shesaid. “Ibave no more to fear now from your 
fieudish cruelty, nor have you cause to appreliend 
anything from the lips that are about to be sealed for 
ever in death. Nothing save this one withering 
blight that shall rest.on the whole remainder of your 
life and the last hours of your: death-bed. 

‘Know then that. there is vengeance en your 
track—that the Almighty has even now His all- 
seeing eye on your crimes,and that He will in His 
own time bring to light all your hidden secrets, ‘Chere 
are already those whom you little suspect who wiil ap- 
pear when you least look for such revelations as. they 
can bring. ‘There are the dead who may rise upagainst 
you, as if in 4 strange resurrection, to raise the cry 
of blood-guiltiness against you. (raft will be met 
by craft, and the hardened, seeret sinner be foiled 





by hisowu weapons Yes, Eustace Villiers, such is 





But, forthe moment, ho eould not afford to notiee | 





the prophecy of the dying against you, and it shall 
assuredly be brought to pass,” she went on, her 
strength well nigh giving way under the increasing 
weakness that succeeded to the excitement of the 
moment. “And you will be deceived—yes, deceived 
in that you so confidently expect. The heritage for 
which you have sinned so deeply ——” 

He-started from his stupor now. 

“ Girl, girl! How dare you?” he exclaimed, losing 
.all-gelf-restraint in the anger of the moment. “ You 
are but raving. It is mine, all mine, umless—you 
have—— But no—it is impossible. All has been 
axcvanged, and your every action has beep watched. 
I defy you to have fulfilled your impotent threat.” 

She did not speak; but a faint smile eamo over 
her features, while her eyestold him but too plainly 
tipat she heard and understood his words. 

“ Victor, dear Victor,” she answered, with an -ac- 
cont of ineffable sweetuess, “I have been tme to 

ou iniheart,even as you have been to me. ‘Time 

grave. (Bather, dear father—yon shall bo 
avenged. I cond! I come,” 

Antdithe vext minnte she had fallen down on the 
pillows from whiclshe had arisen, her eyes closed, 
herlips quivered fora brief moment.asif in inaudible 


sigh. Theclasped hends 


pandalmost surprise, like one who cannot realize or 
believe its bliss. 

And Eustace Villiers looked on the face of the 
dead—on the victim he had sacrificed to his cruel 
ambition and perfidy, 

Did he repent ? 

There wasa spasmodic groan, a convulsive con- 
traction of the brow,.a dark agony in the eyes; but 
scarcely of repentance—that was foreign to his very 
nature, -— 4 

No. It was-the remorse of terror, the apprehension 
of loss of the booty that he had sinned to obtain 
which struck his stern nerves forthe instant, but he 
crushed it back with an iron will, and calmly ringing 
the bell of the adjoining chamber he desired the pre- 
sence of the housekeeper and of Francesca to 
perform the last offices to the dead heiress of the 
domain, 

He passed into his own apartment the while, and 
no one could doubt how the interval was spent who 
saw the pale, woe-stricken face that emerged from 
the lone chamber. 

* * . * * 

Days had passed away since Mrs, Villicrs’s death. 

The funereal rites were now to be performed, and 
the mourning husband had taken especial care that 
every honour which wealth or rank could com- 
mand should be lavished on the deceased heiress. 

The funereal pomp was, gorgeous in its. melancholy 
array of feathered carriages and all the parapher- 
nalia of woe, and the guests bidden to the ceremo ny 
were-selected tram the oldest and most distinguished 
friends of the Delancys. 

But there had been significant signs of the. suspi- 
eion which attached to the strange new comer in the 
neighbourhood. 

Some had refused, others given pretty plain hints 
in their acceptance that they were happy to pay the 
last respect in their power to the * danghter of their 
old friend Sir Hugh Delancy.” And when atlength 
the ceremony had been completed and Irene laid in 
her last resting-placo, only some half-dozen persons 
beside the lawyer and the clergyman retumed to the 
Court to hear the reading of Mrs. Villiers's will and 
the final destination of the old estate that had been 
so long held by the Delaucys in their native county. 

There was nevertheless a peculiar fascination in 
the stranger’s manner that influenced some of the 
most prejudiced iu his favour, and when at length the 
little party was collected in that splendid and spa- 
cious apartment amidst the relios of tho “ old family ” 
who had adorned it from age wo age there was more 
than one impression that the handsome, graceful 
widower would be no unfit suecessor of that ancient 
race. 

The lawyer began to arrange his documents in 
order before:him, but there was a mysterious look in 
his countenance, as if he hada novel part to play. 

And. even Eustace, albeit well satisfied with the 
certainty of bis prospects, could scarcely help re- 
marking the peculiar expression that heralded their 
full exposition to the world. 

Mr. Sufton began, in measured tanes, his pre- 
liminary harangue : 

“TI have a somewhat singular task before me, 
gentlemen. You will observe these documents, 
which are each one regularly witnessed, and signed, 
and sealed, and which I am at liberty to say are the 
last wills and testaments,and the settlements that 
were made by Sir Hugh Delancy, and his daughter, 
the late Mrs. Villiers, of their ample wealth and 
estates. But my duty with regand to them is a very 
simple and yet. unusual,one. Ihave here a brief but 
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Perfectly legal and binding document, signed by Mrs. 
Villiers within the last three months, in which she 
directs that the whole of these deed; shall be con- 
signed to the keeping of Mr: Charteris, the trusted 
friend of the late Sir Hugh,.and:that mone; of them: 
shall be opened -till the ‘expiration of eix months 
from this time, during which period the inconio’ from: 
the property is to be paid to Myr. Villiers; bot: nol 
power is given to him, nor any one else, to make any 
alterations, or change ény one. domestic, or tenant,. 
or even touch one tree or other object in ‘the! 
domain. This being the case,all that remafns'is for 


me to satisfy Mr. Villiers of the authenticity of ‘the 
document ‘and then deliver the whole 6f these dory-:|' 


ments td’Mr. Charteris, and in the presenee of 'thege 

geutlemen here present.” 4 
And Mr, Sufton. spread ont the brief paper he held 

@n the table for Eustace and. any others. of the. party 


who might feel inclined to approach and satisfy | 


themselves of its'contents. 

There could be but little question to any, who were 
acquainted with Irene’s handwriting that:the. paper 
was penned. by her,.and signed inj her own gracefal 
characters. 

And the. witnesses ‘were undoubtedly trustworthy, 


in their different ways The olenk.of the Jewyer, 


dimeelf, and the steward, who had jived in the house- 
hold from @ boy, hadappended ‘their dignatures, and 
Mr. Sufton himself: vouched for their genuineness, and 
also for their ignorance of the coutents of the paper 
thus attested. 

Eustace Villiers had preserved an almost unbroken 
silence, only varied by one or two brief questions 
which he put to the courteous lawyer, till the whole: 
explanation had been given, and the papers were 
about to be delivered over to the custody of the ‘fine! 
old squire who was trusted with so onerous charge.‘ 
But just as the old gentleman was.about to take pen. 
in hand to write # receipt for the documents in 
question the rich, sonorous voice of the widowed 
husband suddenly arrested his hand. 

“T have but one remark to make,”he said, in cold, 
measured tones, “I shall not disturb the sacredness of 
this house of mourning by unseemly and useless con-' 
tention. ButI distinctly protest against.the legality of 
this extraordinary proceeding and reserve to myself 
the power. of taking measures to combest it and 
obtain the rights that. were absolutely given to me 
at my marriage as an. especial acknowledgment: af 
services rendered to Sir Hugh andamy late wife. Nor 
do I here express my opinion of the conduet of those 
«who could thus work upon the delicate susceptibdili- 
ties:of a helpless invalid for such strange ant n- 
worthy.ends, But.I shall. know how in due time ito 
expose the whole conspiracy to the world, and pour 
contempt and shame on its awthers: Meanwhile J[ 
will bid you ‘good speed,’ gentlemen, from th, 
house that is at any rate under my present contro}.” 





CHAPTER XLIV. 


Now ina night.of clouds foes prepare 

To roek aan with percha = 

And dash the floods of ocean to the stars, 

And bid the weak repime—the valiant weep, | 
And thee restore thy secret: to the deep, 

Not than to leave thee to their vengeance cast 

THERE was apparently sonre magic potrer in the 
fufluence of the Maddolina over the invalid bride of 
Victor Mordant. 

From the day wlien the strange chances of that 
threatening accident introduced the two, so ap- 
parently divided {in station, country, all that could 
have drawn them together in sympathy, Celia had 
clung with an almost morbid eagerness to the young 
cantatrice, who had rescued her from, the peril and 
death which threatened: her. 

“Do not take me from her,” she said, pleadingly. 
“She comforts and animates me, Victor, I.am 
troublesome, capricious perhaps in my fancies, and 
you are indulgent and kind, But it will not be for 
long, so much I can feel. And you wilh perhaps fiad 
comfort in remenibering what happiness, you gave 
to the last days of your wnfortanate, erring wife.” 

There was a strange shudder ‘in her frame as she 
attered the last words, and Victor’s arm was psssed 
round her to calm the agitations which had of late so 
often shaken her once strong and resobute nerves. 

“ Happiness,” she repeated, ‘as if ‘the cadeuce 
still sounded in her ears, “ no, no ;that is net for me, 
But peaee, so far as'your love and goodness can secure 
it for me, I do enjoy, thanks to. you, my poor, noble, 
generous husband.” 

And the once proud head was laid on his shoulder 
and the pale lips quivered with unaffected et and 
penitence that would have touched a harder heart 
than Victor Mordant’s, 

He. could say little to comfort her, Alas, his own 
heart was too completély torn for him to say such 
mocking words, 





Ani which ;premature, linea were already. drawn, and 
he drew her yet closer in his arms as he replied: 
' /HYonehali remain, dearest, if you will, and if this 


fitful, passionate lovingness, her beanty and her wild 

‘generosity of nature. And unless: the climate withers 
my delicate flower, we will remain here ‘till the 
signorina herself leaves the place.” 

Celia pressed closer to his bosom as if in gratitude. 
She lay thero-as it were in poaceful silence for a few 
—— till she was roused by a drop falling on her 

ace, ’ 
Tt'was from Victor's marly eyes. Could ft have 
been shed for her? 

“Victor,” she exclaimed, sn@dojity, “I lave often 
wondered whether when Iam gone you will regain 
the happiness of which’ have deprived you. Per. 
bee one day Irene may be free, ani then ——” 

@ gave one Sharp, sudden start that almost 
‘brought a cry, to her Tips, 

“ Celia,” he said, hoarsely, “Irene is'free—she is 
gone where there is no slavery and no sorrow or 
sin. Irene is dead!” 

A low, sgonizad moan eseaped her lips. 

“Ou, Victor, do you not hate ma?” she wailed, 
sadly, “T—l.am her maorderer!”’ 

“ Hush, hush,” he said, gently, “ Do. not. aconse 
yourself so causelessly, my poor darling. If there 
was @ fatal error that: divided Ireno and myself, I 
was the one to blame. I should have ‘known her 


her from every danger, even while myself unseen. 
Aad for the fatal marriage that bas proved her 
death warrant that was ithe work of a villain who 
used his power in wickedness antl treachery—not 
yours, my wife. You were all innoceut of her fate, 
And II can almost-rejoice that.she is free.” 

*vAnd you knew tlvis, Victor? you have borne this 
igrief alone gnd in silence?” sho said, hoarsely. 

“It owas not for me to add to your burden—to 
aggrava. e your suffering,” he returned, calmly. 

There was silence once again, though the wedded 
yet umcongenial pair could feel the beating of the 
hearts that spoke more’ loudly than words'tle tumult 
of which the outward éxpression was so hardly re- 
pressed: 

Celia was the’ first‘to speak. 

* Does Barbara know this ?’”” 

“No. I feared ‘she might in her warm, sweet 
nature betray her sorrow and pain you by the 


.tidings,” 


“Ah, yon are over thoughtful and good, dear 
Victor,” she returned. “ And eren now—yon may 
be happy—when—I—am—gone-——~” 

Vietor could, not speak. There was something 


inexpressibly touching in.the broken, subdued misary 


that seemed to ask for no comfort and expect.mo 
hope. 

And the serrow for his lost Irene was strangely 
mingled with pity and interest for his erring, pas- 
sionate, anxious wife. 

“Do: not leave me,” he said. “I should be very 
desolate without you now. At least-yon love, you 
Cling to me; ‘Celia. Yon are my all now.” 

She gave a-strange, half-weird smile. 

“Ts it so, poor Victor? Well, we sliall see, 
Heaven alone’ knows what isin store foryou. And 
it is well that it ie s0—whether for joy or grief. 
Bot'I—I know, at least, tliat I am all unworthy of 
you, only—only it must not be told yet—not yet— 
what Iavould: have you know. Now leave me, dear 
Victor, and send Barbara to me.’ Shewill read me 
to sleep with her gittish voice; and I am tired to- 
day, though I am fast regatuing strength, they tall 
me. ” 


A wan smile accompanied the words. 

Victor was, perhaps, thankful for the dismissal, 
and he was, at any rate, teo wise tg contend with 
an invahd’s fancies, 

He pressed a quiet, silent kiss on her lips, and 
departed to fulfil her behest, 

Tn a few moments the door.again. opened, and the 
girlish form of Barbara Fitzalan glided in and 
placed itself at Celia’y side. 

** You sent for me, dear Mrs. Mordant,” said she, 
clasping the invalid’s thin hands in hers... “Shall I 





bing ule: friendship. of yours is any comfort to you. | 
She :hes, I confess,'a. remarkable: fascination: in lier ' 


' better, trusted, hermore implicitly, and have shielded . 


on warmed into more gentle tenderness as she 
gazed, 

“ Perhaps,” aliosaid, “perhaps, Barbara; you have 
been @ true and disinterested friend to moe in my 
utmost need, Save for Victor's sake, you could have 
no tieto/bind you to me, Tell me, ay, and with- 
out faltering. blush, do you really care for him go 
much? Oould yon devote your young life for his 
happiness 2?” 

An indignant crimson flush dyed tho girl’s cheeks 
as she listened. 

“Do you really speak seriously? Can you mean 
to insult me, Mrs. Mordant 2?” 

Celia-smiled mournfally. 

“ Barbara, look at me in my pallor and misery, 
and say whether I have not the marks.of deep and 
harrowing remorgoin every feature. Say whether 
you think Tam one to trifle and taunt her who has 
been as.a sister to mein my need, Dear girl,” she 
added, solemnly, “I question you as one on the con- 
fines of the grave may seek to learn the truth from 
one to whom shewould trust all that is dearest to 
her on earth. If you do feel as I have sometimes 
suspected towards Victor Mordant you may be a 
fitting confidante, of what I would reveal to none 
who was not thus devoted to his happiness and 


Jowell being.” 


Barbara was criirson now; her young face was 
halé-hidden iin her hands, but there was a tell-tale 
glow on the mali ears, and the piuched chin, that 
told of the tumultuous agitation within her breast. 

“Tam answered,” said Celia, with a melancholy 
smite. ‘You need not say in words what the candid 
blood speaks in unmistakeable language. You will 
take:my place, Barbara, when I am gone, in consdl- 
ing Victor for the loss of her he loved ? Not me—not 
me!” she added, with a kind of frantic emphusis— 
“but her he loved ‘in his heart of heart—her who 
was snatched from his arms, her who has never 
ceased to keep link with you—till the last, sad, hope- 
less, helpless tragedy. Now you. see that I know all, 
and cannot be checked by vaiu words of. flattering 
comfort, He has—he does give his heart to another, 
and she is in the tomb.” 

Barbara sprang forward from the seat where she 
had placed herself. by the invalid. 

“The tomb! she—Irene! _ No, no—it is impos- 
sible,” 

Celia smiled sadly. 

“ Qut of the abuudanee af the heart there is truth 
fromthe heart,” she said. “It were vain to deny 
your knowledge now, but, Barbara, you can turn it 
to the service of him you love best. You are his dear 
friend—sister, if you will, and I adopt youas mine, 
If you. can be true andi steadfast, if you can keep the 
secret inviolable that I will eoufide to you, Victor’s 
prosperity and happiness will be in your keeping. 
Are you prepared? Can you trust yourself and— 
me?” 


“ Yes, yes—only donot. bo:wnjust to yourself,” ex- 
claimed the girl, eagerly. “ You exaggerate. his sor- 
rows. What could you more than bestow on 
him the wealth and.rank hehad lost—with your own 
true love and coveted handalong with the gitt 2?” 

Celia shivered violently. 

“Hash, hush,” she said. ‘If you did but know— 
if you-could but guess the torture you infliet you would 
not breathe such words in‘my ears, But first you 
must: promise—promise not to betray me—you must 
ask your own tieart whether it can maiutain its 
strength till the appointed time, I fear you after 
all,” she added, ‘giancing at the fair, girlish face. 
“You are too young, too impulsive; you could not 
if you would ‘restrain the impetuous desires of your 
heart to reveal all—all that could tend to his welfare 
cand my hart,” 

Barbara drew up her slight form to its natural dige 
nity of mien. 

“Listen,” she aaid, ‘Celia Mordant. I may be 
young and loving, and impulsive. The blood may run 
quickly and warm in my veins. But I would rather 
shed every drop than break my plighted word. And,” 
she added, witiya deep :blush, ‘* where the welfare of 
my childhood’s.playfellow, of Irene’s lover and your 
husband is.concerned, my tongue should be cut out 
ere I would, by word, or look, or sign, cast one sha 
dow on his- happiness, or blight his fair prospects by 
my treachery and. weakness.” 





read-to you?’ You look, eo weary, as if you needed 
rest.’”’ 
Celia sighed deeply- 


“Weary, yes, of life, dear Barbara. Itis:a weary 
burden.” 

“Surely not for ‘you,’’ said the gitl, with a re- 
pressed sigh. ‘“ Yowhave all you can‘desire—a hus- 
band you love, and wealth to bestow: as a mark of 
your affections. Ovlia, Ihave often envied you in 
your exalted position, with the power of bestowing 
what you possess on ‘the man whomyou are thus 
saving from hardships and poverty. And he feels 
it—-good, generous Victor—to his heart’s core.” 





But he.stooped down to press. the suffering brow, 


Celia looked at her companion with a half-cynica 


Tt is.well—it ia well,” said Celia, with a bright 
sunbeam flitting over her wan features. “ And I will 
trust you, Barbara, yes, with what I never thought 
to confide to mortal ears; and——” 

“ Mrs, Mordant is exhausting herself,” said:a voice 
nearthem, “Lady Barbara, excuse mo if I ask you 
to retire for the moment, and I shall wateh by my 
mistress-and-see that she does not try her returning 
strength too severely.” 

Barbara was about to resist the mandate of the 
haughty Theresa O’Brien, and insist on her right of 
remaining near-her friend, but’ the anxious, terrified 





glance that met her eyes warned her to forbear. 
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“Tt will only be for ‘a short time, dear Barbara,” 
said she, deprecatingly. “I will be good and rest, 
and then you shall return to-your kind duties.” 

“ Perhaps, perhaps, but as I am in a measure re- 
sponsible for your recovery I must make no promise,” 
said the woman. “Lady Barbara’s good sense will 
yield to more important motives than mere restraint 
in her duties as companion and friend.” 

The young earl’s daughter would not stop to con- 
tend; albeit she privately resented the insolent in- 
terference, and with an affectionate kiss to Celia, 
and, without vouchsafing a syllable to the doméstic, 
she left the room, 

Theresa closed and locked the door after her, and 
then, placing herself by the invalid, she said, ina low, 
smothered voice : . 

“Girl, beware how you provoke me by your im- 
prudence, for as sure as there is a Heaven above, if 
you reveal one word of your weak confidences, the 
whole terrible past shall be proclaimed to the loath- 
ing world.” 

(To be continued.) 








SOLANGE. 


WHuen Lester Ainslie stepped ashore after a three 
ears’ residence in Australia, there was not a lone- 
ier man in the city of London thanihe, Absorbed 

in business and in money-making, he had suffered 
all the old ties of his life to slip through his fingers. 
With kinsfolk he had always been sparely furnished. 
Himself an orphan, a brother, an aunt, and @ cousin 
far away, made up his available resources in that 
line; and altogether his condition, socially con- 
sidered, was forlorn enough, But he had a cheer- 
ful temperament, and reasoned plausibly to him- 
self that a man with youth and health and wealth, 
and fair share of personal attractions, need not be 
long without friends 

It was evening now, to be sure, and he was 
hungry, desperately hungry, for the fare on board 
steamer had been indifferent, and his first care was 
to get himself and luggage safely bestowed in a cab 
and order himself to [ driven to a good hotel. 

‘Drive fast,”’ he said to the cabman as he slipped 
a golden piece into his hand. “‘ Bring me toa bright 
fire and a good dinner at the top of your speed.” 

The driver understood his customer, and, getting 
out of the noisy crowd as soon as possible, set off at 
his best pace. Ten minutes brought them to the 
entrance of an hotel, and Ainslie sprang to the 
pavement, and, calling a porter, stood for a mo- 
ment superintending the bestowal of his luggage. 

At the instant of his arrival another cab had 
driven up to the kerb, and in the obscurity Mr. 
Ainslie became half aware that a lady with a little 
child was seeking the shelter of the hotel. He paid 
little attention to the circumstance until the lady 
cried, in an accent of distress: 

“Ah! you have not brought the right luggage. 
This is not my trunk at all. What shall I do?” 

The speaker used good English, but the accent 
was decidedly French, Mr. Ainslie, hungry and 
hurried as he was, was too true a gentleman not to 
pause fora moment at this appeal. The cabman 
was of course positive he had taken the right trunk, 
It must be all right—there could be no mistake. 

“* But there is, there is,’’ persisted the pleading 
voice. “It is not my trunk, and my trunk is ail I 
have in the world. Icannot loseit. Ah! this un- 
lucky evening. Nothing has gone right.” 

At this Mr. Ainslie ventured to address the lady, 
and inquire if he could be of service to her. The 
driver was about mountiug his box to drive away, 
but Mr. Ainslie said to him: 

“T’'ll take your number, if you please, and you 
pad pte wait here till this matter is investi- 

ated.”’ 





_ The lady stood meantime upon the footway, look- 
ing desolate and sad, while her little girl cowered 
close to her side with the mute, appealing look upon 
her face of a child who had early learned to bear 
trouble. 

“Madam,” said Mr. Ainslie. “If you will give 
mea description of your trunk I will go back with 
the driver to the station and try what can be done 
about making matters right.” 

“Oh,” she said, ‘you ate so good, sir. I arrived 
here this evening from Dover, expecting to be met 
by my friend, and he came not; and then I knew 
not where to go. At last I remembered hearing of 
this hotel, and I came here; and now I meet with 
this fresh misfortune. Ah! itis too much, I fear 

must cry.” 

Mr. Ainslie smiled in his most hopeful manner. 

“Oh, I trust it is not so bad as that,” he said. “ I 
shall return with your right luggage, I hope, and 
then you will rest here till morning, and after that I 
shall be able to find your friend. We will register 
you at once, so that if he should come here to find 
you he will not fail to see your name. After that, 
au revoir. 








Ho spoke gaily, but in truth he began to feel as if 





it were rather a serious adventure into which his 
fate had thrust him: iD on 

There seemed no help for it, however, and, taking 
a minute description of the missing trunk, which 
fortunately was marked, he set off with the cabman 
for the station. ¢ 

‘*Mrs. Solange Sylvester,” that was the» name 
upon the little card which the fair unknown had 
given him. 

And the trunk, as per description, he was not long 
in hunting out among the mass of still undisturbed 
baggage. 

In less than an hour Mr. Ainslie had returned to 
the hotel, where he found his fair friend waiting 
for him. 

He rose early next morning, and sent up his 
card with inquiries concerning Mrs, Sylvester, but 
she had gone. A gentleman had come for her about 
ten o’clock, and they had driven away together. 

If Lester Ainslie had beena man‘of many ties, 
this trifling incident would no donbt soon have 
faded from his mind ; but in his solitary life it as- 
sumed an importance which seemed new to himself, 
almost absurd. By day and by night he dreamed 
of that fair young face with its wavy blonde hair 
and its circling widow’s cap. Even the features of 
the little Solange seemed indelibly impressed upon 
his mind. He fell into the habit of watching for 
the well-remembered faces in’ his daily drives or 
promenades, At first it was only the desultory 
habit of an idle man, but by degrees it grew into a 
persistent searching. 

Weeks passed by, and he had begun to feel deeply 
the faint possibility there was of finding the object 
of his search, when one night at a theatre, as he 
was sweeping listlessly the circles with his glass, 
only half alive to his hope, he was suddenly thrilled 
by a sense of recognition. Looking again, hope 
grew to certainty. Thereshe was, without a doubt, 
that gentle, smiling, modest piece of feminine hu- 
manity known as Mrs. Solange Sylvester. At one 
side of her sat the little Solange ; at the other— 
Ainslie frowned as he noted it—a tall, grizzled, 
stern-looking Frenchman, a man who knit his brows 
as he looked upon the stage, and absolutely frowned 
as he glanced around the house. 

Ainslie felt an instinctive aversion to the man. 
There was a creeping sensation along his muscles 
which could only relieve itself by a vigorous kick or 
@ good square blow. 

He left his seat and went round to the other side 
of the house in order that he might obtain a better 
view of the party. ‘ 

The house was sparsely filled, and he had no diffi- 
culty in obtaining a seat so near them that he could 
easily survey them. Mrs. Sylvester looked troubled 

and careworn, he thought, while the little Solange 
had that quiet, introspective look so surely indicative 
in childhood of an early acquaintance with trou- 

e. 
At the close of the performance Mr. Ainslie man- 
aged to be near his unknown inamorata, not surely 
with intent to listen for her words, but possibly in 
the faint hope of some token of recognition, 

‘“‘ A wearisome performance,” he heard the grizzled 
Frenchman say, gruffly. 

“Yes,” replied his companion, drearily, “I 
hardly know why we came. [ am sure I had no 
hope of being amused. Solange, are you sleepy f” 

“No, mamma,” replied the little maiden, de- 
murely, with the air of one who knows what is ex- 
pected of her, and is straining every nerve to attain 


it. 

At that instant she looked up, and, seeing 
Mr. Ainslie, exclaimed: 

“Oh, mamma! see, there isthe kind gentleman.” 

Mrs. Sylvester gave a startled glance in the direc- 
tion indicated by the sparkling eyes of Solange, and 
her face kindled too with recognition. 

Mr. Ainslie lifted his hat, and bowedin the most 
deferential manner, but Mrs. Sylvester only blushed 
crimson, turned one deprecating glance upon her 
stern prapenien, who fortunately had been too 
gloomily absorbed in his own reflections to notice 
this little bye-play, dropped her veil over her face, 
and passed on in silence. 

* * + * * 

_ Three years passed, and Mr. Ainslie had settled 
in business in London, and was prospering. He 
had not married, neither had he extended his circle 
of social acquaintance very widely. He was'still a 
lonely man, with few ties; susceptible indeed to 
female attractions, but preferring a domestic life 
to the gaieties of society, and a little sceptical con- 
cerning the affectionate qualities of the ladies who 
flutter about the atmosphere of fashion. 

Going home one evening from business, he had 
occasion to step out of his way tovisit an employé 
who was ill. A short cut to the street he wanted 
took him through a squalid portion of the town. It 
was a cold autumn evening, and he hurried along, 
wrapping his cloak close about him to shut out the 
biting wind. 

Presently his attention was arrested by a sharp 
cry and voices in dispute. Looking about him, he 





received that the noise arose from the fact that a 

ig, rough-looking boy had stopped a delicate-look- 
ing girl of about ten years, and was attempting to 
deprive her of something she carried clutched 
tightly in her hands. 

* Give it to: me,” said the boy. “:I dropped it.” 

“ Indeed, indeed,” said the girl, “it is my own, or 
rather my mamma’s. She sent me with it to buy 
wine for grandpapa. If you take it from me I must 
go home without the wine, and grandpapa is very 


The voice and face were both familiar to Mr. 
Ainslie. It was the little Solange of his adventure 
three years ago. He stopped, and, laying a heavy 
hand upon the boy’s shoulder, demanded of him by 
re right he attacked this delicate, inoffensive 
c 


The boy shrank back, and attempted to free him- 
self from Mr. Ainslie’s grasp, At the same moment 
the latter was aware that Solange was saying, under 
her breath : 

“Tt is the kind gentleman for whom mamma 
prays.” 

An instant later, however, having sent the boy 
off with a warning, he turned to find Solange, but 
she was gone. Vexed at himself that he should 
have allowed her to escape him, he spent an hour 
in beating up the locality. But all to no purpose. 

He went home that night to his room full of trou- 
bled thoughts. It seemed strange to him that Pro- 
vidence should again have thrown these people in 
his way for an instant and again have withdrawn 
them. Hecould not fail to see that in the past 
three years there had been a very considerable 
change in their circumstances. Perhaps the gentle 
woman who, it would seem from the child’s hasty 
exclamation, still remembered and prayed for him 
was in destitute circumstances, perhaps even suf- 
fering for the comforts of life. ‘‘ Grandpapa ”’—that 
no doubt was the grizzled Frenchman whom he had 
seen—was Very ill, and what of suffering and depri- 
vation does not illness entail upon the poor? He 
slept little that night, and his dreams were trou- 

ed. 

Rising next morning still perturbed aud anxious, 
he started out again upon his search. After some 
fruitless attempts, he at last found an old tenement 
house in which it appeared lodged one Damon Syl- 
vester. He made his way up the dim staircase and 
knocked at length upon the door which had been 
indicated to him by a lodger below. It was opened 
by Mr. Sylvester himself. The old man was 
grayer than ever; his unshorn beard gave him 
a wild and almost ferocious ap noe, and the 
tattered velvet dressing-gown which hung around 
him — still more to his forlorn and miserable 
aspect. 

Mr. Ainslie bowed politely, but with a slight 
trepidation at heart. In an instant he knew that it 
would be useless to inquire for Madame Sylvester. 
No array of testimony could convince this wild- 
eyed ogre that his intentions were friendly and 
honest. So he changed his tactics, and said, with 
his best grace : 

* Would you permit me to inquire, sir, if the little 
girl reached home safely last night? I had the 
pleasure to rescue her from a little difficulty, and 
she ran away so quickly that I could not learn if she 
were quite safe and uninjured.” 

The old man glared at him fiercely and ex- 
claimed: 

“ An! sir, I know you. I have been a gentleman 
myself in my day, and I know what such things 
mean. But go your ways. Old Damon Sylvester is 
aman yet. He can defend his child.” 

Mr. Ainslie hesitated. 

“ By heaven !’’ the old man said, “you are bold, 
Can it be that Solange can have encouraged you ? 

His brow contracted in the most ominous manner, 
and Mr. Ainslie began to fear that instead of bring- 
ing any assistance to the modest little woman whom 
he would so gladly have served he mighthave added 
something to the distress of her situation. 

“I beg, sir, that you will consider for a moment,’” 
he said, “ if my motives were such as you ascribe to 
me how very unlikely it is that I should present my- 
self before you in this manner. I, too, ama gentle- 
man born, sir, and can appreciate the feelings of 
one of my class who may have fallen into distress, 
and I would not needlessly wound your feelings. 
The little girl appeared to me far too pretty to be 
exposed to the dangers of the streets at evening, 
and if she had suffered through my carelessness [ 
should never have forgiven myself. If she had 
waited one instant, till I had disposed of her tor- 
mentors, I should have seen her safely home, but 
she ran offlikea hare. I simply wanted to know if 
she reached home safely and unharmed by the blows 
of her rude assailant.” 

The old man looked at him with fierce, gleaming 


eyes. 
"Oy yes,”’ he said, scornfully, “ the child is very 
we ” 


He held the door fast, and Mr. Ainslie saw that it 
was useless to attempt to gain admittance, He 
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therefore bowed again with formal politeness, 
thanked Mr. Sylvester for the information, and took 
his departure. 

He went home baffled and half enraged. His 
next endeavour was by means of a detective to 
learn the history of this family in whom he had 
become so deeply interested. In a fortnight’s time 
it was all before him. During the past three years 

_ Mr. Sylvester, unable to earn anything, been 
living upon the small remnant of his fortune which 
still remained to him, till recently he had ire 
broken his last bank note, and starvation seem! 
literally staring them in the face. 

“Spink,” said Mr. Ainslie to the detective, ‘I 
must see Mrs. Sylvester. Can you get me an inter- 
view with her, do you think ?” 

The detective shook his head. 

“Tt is doubtful,” he said. “ Itseems that some 
gentleman was caught prowling about there not 
long since, and the old man has taken it into his 
head to be jealous, and now neither she nor the child 
is allowed to show herself out of doors without his 
company. And he is really ill too—as green in the 
face as a frog.” 

“Spink,” said Mr. Ainslie, coldly, ‘‘ you are mis- 
taken about any one prowling about the house. I 
went there, but I went openly, and by daylight. 
And I shall go again, if need be. Will he let that 
woman and her child starve before his face ?” 

“ Shouldn't wonder,” said Spink. ‘ His house is 
his castle, you know, and he can do as he pleases 
about letting anybody into it. The power of a 
man over @ woman in law is something rather 
peculiar.” 

Mr. Ainslie sought in turn a lawyer, the chief of 
police, and the French consul; but as he could not 
obtain any right to interfere in the woman’s be- 
half, or in fact assert that the woman herself would 
acknowledge him as a friend, he made slow head- 
way, when suddenly Providence again interposed 
in his favour. 

Mrs. Sylvester had borne all her suffering with 
patient fortitude, praying always that Providence 
would raise her up a friend. 

When her daughter had come home on the night 
of her meeting Mr. Anslie, with the news that she 
had seen the kind gentleman, and that he had res- 
cued her from a wicked assailant, she had believed 
that her prayer had been heard. The next day how- 
ever she had stood with a beating heart, and heard 
him inquire for little Solange; had heard, too, how 
scornfully he had been treated, and from that mo- 
ment her heart had failed. 

“He will never come again,”’ she had said, “‘ and 
there is nothing left us now but to die.” 

Her father-in-law, too, noticing her perturbation, 
had put the worst construction upon it, and had 
treated her with renewed severity. She grew ill 
and at last it became evident that she must’ have, 
medical help or die. 

Mr. Sylvester was not wholly cruel at heart, and 
when he saw that Solange was really very ill he put 
on his faded black coat and went for a physician. 
Spink, who was still ‘‘ shadowing’ the neighbour- 
hood, immediately reported this circumstance, to- 
gether with the name of the physician, to his em- 
ployer. 

Mr. Ainslie was in high glee for a moment,and 
then he paused to ask himself why he should take 
this lively interest in a woman of whose history and 
character he knew just next to nothing at all. 
True, he had Spink’s testimony that she bore an ex- 
cellent character among her neighbours, and had 
or won sympathy and respect wherever she had 

ved. 


Bnt what was Spink in the matter, one way or 
another? It wasthe woman’s sweet face and touch- 
ing, tender voice which had done the work, and who 
shall say that he was not another example ofthe 
poet’s words : “ A fair face and a tender voite have 
made me mad and blind’? 

But still a voice within him said, “ It is not mad- 
ness—it is fate, Providence, what you will, that rules 
the world.” 

So, throwing to the winds his doubts, he went out 
gaily to see Dr. Bland. 

“Ah,” said the doctor, when he had heard the 
story, “I would gladly assist you, but I see not how. 
The old gentleman is a very ogre. Iam notleft one 
instant alone with my fair patient, who is really 
very ill, And I scarcely see how I am even to con- 
‘vey a message for you.” 

Mr. Ainslie mused for a moment in silence. 

“‘T have it,”’ he said, at length. ‘‘My greatest 
desire is to see her. Once face to face with her, I 
am certain I could devise some plan of assistin 
her. Can you not palm me off as a physician 
think, with a. little disguise, I could pass the old 
gentleman, for upon the only occasion when he ever 
6aw meit was very dark.” 

Dr. Bland smiled. 

“ You are sanguine, I see,” he said, *‘ but I say not 
but your plan is # good one, only you must wait for 
a day or two till I shall have gained the confidence 
of all concerned.” F 





“ Next Saturday,” said Mr. Ainslie; “I cannot 
wait a day longer than that.” 

** Very well,” said the doctor, “on Saturday let 
itbe ; and meantime I will try to gain some oppor- 
tunity to prepare the patient or yu visit.” 


On the day following this conclusion Dr. Bland 
found his patient so visibly depressed that he felt 
the time had come for some decided action. 

“Your daughter is much worse,” he said to Mr. 
Sylvester. ‘“ Have you not some female friend who 
might attend her ?” 

The old gentleman shook his head sorrowfully. 

“Well, then,’”’ continued the doctor, “ I must re- 
main for a little myself to see how fresh medicine 
will act.” | 

He wrote a prescription, and gave it to Mr. Syl- 
vester. 

‘* There,” he said, “* you will please carry that at 
once to the druggist around the corner, and bring 
me back the preparation.” 

The old gentleman hesitated. 

It must be done,” said Dr. Bland, “ or I will not 
answer for your daughter’s life. You will leave the 
little child with me, and it is no time for scruples 
now.” 

Mr. Sylvester slowly acquiesced, and, taking his 
well-worn hat, set out for the druggist’s. Dr. Bland 
watched him safely around the corner, and then, 
stationing little Solange at the window to watch for 
his return, seated himself beside his patient. 

“My dear madam,” he said, “I have something 
to tell you which will, I trust, be a better medicine 
than any drugs. Can you brace yourself, do you 
think, to bear a little encouragement ?” 

She looked at him with her great round eyes full 
of pitiful entreaty. 

“Do you remember the namo of Lester Ainslie ?” 

A smile brightened her wan face. 

“The good gentleman,”’ she said, “Oh, yes, I 
remember him perfectly.” 

‘Would you like to see him? He wants to sec 
you very muth, and I can assure you’ his feelings 
aré quite honourable.” 

“Oh!” she said, “it cannot be. Mr. Sylvester 
would never allow it.’’ 

* Mr. Sylvester,’’ said the P ysician, firmly, “ has 
no right to cause your death, to make your little 
girl an orphan, for the sake of a prejudice, Give me 
one word of assurance that you desire it, and I will 
bring Mr. Ainslie here to morrow. He is willing to 
be your friend, to make you comfortable, to restore 
re to health and usefulness, and to provide for 

r. Sylvester as well. If you take my advice you 
will confide yourself to his care at once. I really 
think it is your only chance for life.” 

Solange had covered her face with her hands, and 
the tears were stealing through her wasted fingers. 

“Oh!” shesaid. “ If it could all be, without of- 
fending Mr. Sylvester.” P 

* It shall all be, my poor child,” said the doctor, 
‘and Mr. Sylvester shall be as much henefited as 

urself, so take heart from this moment, for if you 
onger despair you may thwart the kind designs of 
Heaven after all.” 

When Mr. Sylvester returned Solange already 
looked better, but the doctor administered the medi- 
cine and sat by her for another hour. When he left 
she had fallen into a tranquil sleep. , : 

On the following day Dr. Bland brought with him 
a stranger whom he introduced to Mr. Sylvester as 
Dr. Ainslie. . 

Again a change of medicine was required, and 
Mr. Sylvester was setit off to purchase it, and this 
time Dr. Bland found it impossible to remain 
na watch its effect, but left the task to his con- 

rére. 

It is not necessary to detail the conversation 
which ensued during the old man’s absence. 

Dr. Ainslie sat by the bedside and held his pa- 
tient’s hand, while little Solange was perched upon 
his knee, listening with open eyes and smiling 
mouth to his stories of what should be done for her 
when mamma was a little better. 

When Mr. Sylvester returned Mr. Ainslie re- 
quested to see himalone. ‘The old gentleman led 
the way from Solange’s bedroom into the little outer 
apartment, and there Mr. Ainslie disclosed to him 
his whole story. . 

**T have your danghter’s promise to be my wife,” 
he said, ‘‘and by the right of her betrothed lover I 
claim the privilege of taking her to a more comfort- 
able home than this, where she can be restored to 
health and happiness, and where you, my dear sir, 
can be supported in a style more becoming the posi- 
tion of a gentleman.” 

At first Mr. Sylvester manifested some symptoms 
of hauteur, but the prospect of starvation is a great 
softener of pride, and as Mr. Ainslie went on he 
grew more docile, and finally consented to such 
changes as Mr. Ainslie might desire to make, only 
stipulating that he should never be separated from 
little Solange, whom he really loved. ’ 

The family was inducted into better lodgings that 
day, and, with the opening spring a handsome cot- 





tage in the suburbs was red to be the futu 
home of Solange and ty ome _— 

They chose to go a little way out of town because 
of Solange’s h » Which was not yet fully re- 
stored ; and there, amid trailing vines and blooming 
honeysuckles and roses, Mr. Ainslie found the 
happiness which had all his life before eluded him. 

ir. Sylvester had borne up long and grimly 
against misfortunes, but happiness was an element 
foreign to his nature. His mind failed; he grow 
imbecile, and in Jess than a year he quietly passed 
away. 

Brothers and sisters were born to little Solange, 
but her step-father always cherished her tenderly, 
because she had been the means of his finding the 
treasure of a wife who could make him a loving 
and happy home. J. W. 








Destructive Fink in Bouemia.—A terrible 
fire destroyed, a few days back, nearly the whole of 
the town of Joachimstal, in Bohemia. Out of 580 
houses 480 fell a prey to the flames, and 5,000 
persons are left completely destitute. Two aged 
women and two children lost their lives. 

MONUMENT TO THE QUEEN’s HALF-SISTER.— 
Count Gleichen has just modelled a very large 
monument to be erected over the tomb of his 
mother, half-sister of Queen Victoria, who died last 
year. Count Gleichen has also been very happy in 
modelling the Prince and Princess of Wales (the 
latter is represented skating), and the Marquis of 
Lorne. 

Wuy po rou QuarRreL ?—The most foolish and 
uncomfortable thing in the world is to quarrel’ with 
any one. A quarrel has neither necessity to urge 
it, use to sanction it, nor benefit to qualify it. No 
man ever fails to think less favourably of himself 
after a quarrel than he did before it; he feels de- 
grade in his own estimation as well as that of those 
around him. 

CHARITY AND Humitity.—On Thursday, the 
17th of April, the Emperor and Empress of Ger- 
many administered food to, and washed the feot of, 
twelve old men and twelve old ladies respectively. 
Isn’t it nearly time to give up this performance ? 
It is not quite in accordance with the age, and the 
world would still believe their Majesties to possess 
the true Christian feelings of charity and humility. 

Younae Lapigs,—It is not your dress, your shaw), 
or your pretty fingers, that attract men of sense. It 
is the true loveliness of your nature that wins and 
continues to retain the affection of the heart. Young 
ladies sadly miss it who labour to improve their out- 
ward looks, while they bestow not a thought on the 
mind. Fools may be won by gewgaws and showy 
dresses, but the wise and substantial are never 
caught thus. Let modesty be your dress, 

PrIcE or Coat In 1830,—As thisis not the first 
year in which we have suffered from the dearness of 
coal, so itis not the first in which that dearness was 
attributed to artificial causes, In 1830, we learn 
from the “ British Almanac and Companion ” for the 
following year, a deputation from the City of London 
waited on the Duke of Wellington and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, to confer with them “on the sub- 
ject of the high price of coals, the combination among 
the coal-owners of the Tyne and Wear, and on the 
best means of reducing the high charges in the port 
of London.” 

JAPANESE MARRIAGES.—A very singular custom 
at the marriage of the Japanese is that the teeth of 
the bride are made black by some corrosive liquid. 
The teeth remain black ever after, and serve to 
show that a woman is married or a widow. Another 
circumstance is, at the birth of every child, to plant 
a tree in the garden or court-yard, which attains its 
full growth in as many years as a man requires to 
be mature for the duties of marriage. When he 
marries the tree is cut down, and the wood is made 
into chests and boxes, to contain the clothes and 
other things which are made for the new married 
couple. The Japanese may marry as often as they 
please. Marriages with sisters are prohibited ; but 
they can marry any other relative. : 

Luxury AND Poison.—From experiments made 
by eminent physicians in France itis shown that the 
article ordinarily made and sold there under thename 
of ice cream is mainly manufactured of corn starch, 
French clay, and poisonous colouring matter. The 
beautiful carmine which pervades the treacherous 
compound comes from the cochineal bug. A con- 
tinued course of such poison produces the most 
direful maladies—first dyspepsia, then scrofulous 
eruptions, accompanied by a loosening of the teeth 
and a dropping out of the hair. This agent of de- 
struction is not confined to the street corners alone, 
it is sold as well in innumerable gilded saloons and 
places of fashionable resort. 

THe MoTHER.—Despise not your mother when 
she is old. Age may wear and waste a mother’s 
beauty, strength, senses and estate; but her rela- 
tion as mother is as the sun when it goes forth in 
its might, for it ie always in the meridian, and 
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knoweth no evening. The person may be gray- 
haired, but motherly relation is ever in its bloom. 
It may autemnh, yea, winter, but with the 
mother, as mother, it is always spring. Alas! how 
litile do we appreciate a’ mother’s tend rness while 
living! How’ heedless are we in youth of all her 
anxieties and kindnesess! But when she is dead and 
gone—when the cares and the coldness of the 
world come withering to our heart—then it is that 
we think of the mother we have lost. 


LADY CHETWYND’S SPECTRE. 


+ 
CHAPTER XXXITI. 

Gitnert Monk, pursuing his search for Bernice, 
werided his way toward the skaters’ chalet. 

As he came near it, a wild scream—that uttered 
by Bernice as she fell into the lake from the balcony 
of the chalet,:when burled over the parapet by the 
old Hindoo woman—smote his heaving. 

He almost flew along the path in his eagerness to 
reach the scene, his ears strained to catch ‘the sound 
of voices, or @ repetition ofthe scream. He saw 
nothing in his pathway—heard nothing. 

He gained the bank. He directed one keen, sweep- 
ing glance at the chalet, and then scanned the lake, 
upon whose surface; save at the shadowed borders 
under the trees, lay the broad sheen of the pale 
moonlight. 

Ah?! what was that ? 

A dusky head in the bright shimmer of the moon- 
beams? A human head bobbing like a cork upon 
the waters? It rose—it fell! And now a low, 
shuddering cry came.from it. And now it began to 
sink slowly undér the shimmering waters! 

Monk did vot wait to reason,or to think how 
Bernice came to be ia the lake, and, sofar:out, He 
saw that she was there, and pulled off his; boots 
and coat and plunged inte the lake, striking owt aud 
making toward her with the skill and swiltngss of a 
strong and powerful swimmer 

As he gained the spot et which the dusky head 
had disappeared—as uearly as: he could guess it— 
Bernicecame up again to the sarfuce forthe third 
time, 

Her white face arose not. five feet distaut from 
Menk. Her eyes were starting. Sholouked likeone 
dead. Nocry nor moan came from her now, Her 





dusky hair clung to her throat like clinging 
serpents. Her arms huvg limp below her into the 
Water. 


A quick stroke or two brought Monk to her side. 
He drew her to him with oae arm and strack out 
for the littlesubmerged pier under the cliéiét, that 
stone pier upon which Bernice had struck im falling. 

He gained the pier and climbed upon it, still hold- 
ing his burden tightly. He waded along the pier to 
the lower door of the chalet, in the shadow of the 
wide projecting balcony overhead. He produced 
keys from his pocket aud unlocked the door, and 
entered the lower room. 

He staggered across the room with his burden 
and laid her down upon asofa inthe darkness. Then 
he secured the door and struck e@ fusee. By its 
light he obtained from a corner closet a lantern, 
which he lighted, He turned the light of this lantern 
full upon the face of the half-drowned girl, 

* She looks dead,” he muttered: “ If sheds dead, 
my game isup! My fortunes, bangion her life!” 

In a great panic he felt her pulse, and laid his 
hand above ber heart. He could just distinguish the 
feeble pulsations, aud he knew that she lived. 

Setting down the lantern he hurried agaia to the 
closet. Here were kept various stores for the use of 
skaters, and various remedies in case of aceident, 
such as breaking through the ice. Sylvia Monk had 
given a little skating party on the lake not six weeks 
before—during Lord Chetwynd's absence—and Monk 
knew, since he had superintended'their removal to 
the chalet, that there were bottles of wine: and 
brandy, thick, soft blankets; and various other pro- 
visions for skaters, still in the closet, 

He found them all as he expected’ He poured a 
draught of brandy iuto a tumbler, and forced it 
between the girl’s white lips. Hechafed her hands, 
even. While lie shivered with cold and excitement. 

And presently, at the moment when he had begun 
to despair of her recovery and to think wildly of 
more vigorous remedies, her staring eyes relaxed 
their stony, unmeaning gazo and her form quivered, 
and a great throb at her heart sent the blood bound- 
ing through all her veins and arteries, quickening 
the pulses at her wrist, and reddening tle death-pale 
cheeks.and lips. 

Monk redoubled his exertious, chafing her delicate 
hands.and pouring yet more brandy down her throat. 
She clioked a little, coughed, and uttered.a low moan. 

“ Bernice!” cried Monk, softly—“ Bernice, speak 
to me.” 

Zhe young marchiouess turned her eyes upon him 








in a glante of tetégnition, and feably 'atteréd his 
name. 

“ Yes, it is I~Gilbert,” he said. ““ Why do you 
look around you in sudden fear? No ove can harm 
you, Bernice. ‘I found you drowning. I saved your 
life to-night for the second time. There, don’t speak, 
Bernice. I'll have afire directly, aud getthe better 
of the chill that is on us both.” 

He hastened to carry his words into practice, 

In addition fo the German porcelain stove there 
was a grate in the lower room of thechilet. Gilbert 
Monk found a few bundics of fagots in the closet, 
and. soon had a fire blazing.om the hearth. The 
subtle heat penetrated to every corner, 

“Now, Bernice,” said Monk, approaching; her, 
“let me lead you afew turns about.the room, You 
are weak, I know, but those wet garments will give 
you your death. Come!” 

He lifted he: gently from the sofa, and, supporting 
her carefully, led her up and. dowa the room. She 
leaned on him heavily.. Her:white silk rube, satu- 
rated with water, clung to her figure and lay upon 
the floor in discoloured folds, Her wet imic huag over: 
her shoulders,. dripping at.every movement, Her 
bare arms gleamed like wet marble, 

After'a few turns about the'room Bernive sat dowa 
again upon the sofa, white with pain. 

“T hurt my arm in falling from the baleony,” she 
said. “Itpains'me. It is broken!” 


It was her left'iarm. Monk examined it with solfci- | 


tude. No bone was broken, bat the wrist was 
sprained and the arm was badly bruised. 

“T can do notliing for it,” he said. “ You must 
not use the arm, Bernice. Itis a simple sprain, but 
reqilires a soothing liniment. Tt will be all rigttin a 
week, if it is well eared for, aud it shall bé my bugi-+ 
ness to see that itis properly tended. Do you know 
where you aro, Bernice 2?” 

* Yes; in the chalet,” answered Bernice, looking 
around her with the first toX\en, of interest in her 
surroundings which she liad yet displayed. 

The blazing fire made the room seem. a Paradise 
to Bernice, whovhad hidden hensulf for weeks ‘in the 
cold attics of the great louse, and who had longed 
for warmth and. the bright glow of a fire, She 
reached out her thin luuds toward the.red and leap- 
ing dames. 

“ T thought I was drowaing,” she saidjshuddering, 
“ Oh; Gilbert; why did you not letime die? Ido not 
care tolive., You have saved my life twice, but to 
what good?” 

‘We shall knowin goodtime,” answered Gilbert 
Monk, smiling. “Oh, Bernice, lam strangely happy 
in having been made for the secoud time the iustru- 
ment of your” restoration to life. Providence has 
twice sent me to your'rescue. I begin to have a-su- 
perstition that our lives aresingularly interwoven. 
And now tell me,” and his boyish face gréw grave 
and anxious, “ were yor 60 tired of life; Berhice, that 
you tried to commit suitide ?” 

Beruice’s eyos opened in unaffected amazement. 

“Can you think that of ms?’ she asked. “ I may 
desire to die, but I could never take my own life, 
Gilbert—-never! That would be as much murder as 
if I took your life.” 

“ Those Gwellans were out and out Puritans,” said 
Monk, reflectively. ‘‘ Butif you did net throw your- 
self into the water, Bernice, how came you in it ?”” 

The girl’s proud face flushed, as she answered : 

“ Oh, Gilbert, she tried:tomurder me. It was:she 
who flung me over into the water! She captured 
me in the park, and dragged me to the verandah 
of the chélet and flung me over, She meant to kill 
me, although I never harmed her.” 

“She? Who?” 

“ Ragee, Sylvia's: Hindoo ayah. Did I not say 
her name ?” 

“ What !” he exclaimed. “ Was your. struggle 
with her, Bernice? Did she attempt your murder?” 

“ Yes—yos.” 

“ And she knew you?” 

“Yes. She know me.” 

* Did she not take you for a spectre?” 

“No. She has long suspected that the spectre of 
Chetwynd Park is the living Lady Chetwynd,” said 
Bernice. “ 1 cannot imagine how she dame to sus- 
pect the truth, Gilbert, bat one night she lay in 
wait forme behind the open door of Syivia’s bath- 
room. I had been to my old rooms for a glimpse of 
Roy, and had*secured a shaw! I used to wear, and had 
wrapped myself in it. As I passed’ the door of 
Sylvia's bath-rvom that fierce old ayah sprang out 
upon me in that noiseless, panther-like way’of lers, 
and snatched the shawl from my shoulders. I made 
my escape, and she kept the shawl as a proof, I sup- 
pose, that.I was not a spectre, but a living women.” 

“ Oh, Bernice, you should have stayedoa at Mawr 
Castle. You have plunged into a. host of new and 
awful perils, I have a thousand terrors. How did. 
she come upon you to-night ?” 

“I was tived.of stayingin the-ohilly attics,” said 


Bernice, “and T longed for’ frésh air and a walk out 
of doors. - have had no exercise for afortnight, I 
could not stay mewed up longer. I am used to out- 
door life, you know, to long rambles among the rocks 
by the sea, to’ long rows On the water, and to fresh 
air’ and sutishine, And. to-night the moonlight 
tempted me beyortd my power of résistance. I put om 
this white dress.as‘a matter of precatition, lest Ishould 
beseen, In’ it I.pasy’ for a spectre, you know. I 
gathered up the long skirt, and put on my long black 
cloak, and stole out by the private tower stairs, aud 
[ am suro I was unseen., 1 came into the park, for 
the shadows are denser here, and the-park:is usually 
deserted at night. In crossing an avenue I beheld 
Roy, my husband, and I. stopped. spellbound.. He 
stopped too. And when,I dled ha followed.me, Iran 
into. a narrower braaching path, and crouched there 
till Roy had passed. But,when-he had gone by aud 
[ thought agaia of flight, old. Ragee sprang upon me 
like @ tigress. 1 struggled, bat, she; held ane fast. 
She dragged me here to the baleony above; she 
talked tome, and suddétily thung:' me over into the 
water.” 

“ Tunderstaud now.” 

*T am an expert swimmer, but: in falling! I struck 
my armyupon thestoues of the unfinished pier and 
disabled it. Lt¥ied to swiin, aad then a-cramp or 
faintness seized’'me. L remember screamiig—and 
the:next [ knew I wasthere-with you.” 

Monk took a solitary'turn or two about the 
room,’ The conviction that’ old Ragee had pitted 
herselfagainst him was by no means pleasant. A 
portion of his secret was laid bare to tue ayah and 
his‘sister, and he began’ to fear tliat they would con- 
trive to’cheat him out‘of the prize‘for which’ he was 
striving. He knew the old’ Hiudobd wouian to be more 
subtle than aserpent, aud he hardly dared hope that 
he, might outwit her. 

* Berniée,” he said, abruptly, “who is your best 
friend?” é 

“You ara,” the young marchioness. answered, 
simply, with a childlike trust in him, that ought to 
have appealed to his better nature. 

“ Yes, Lam, your bestfriend, Bernice. I rescued 
you.from your very grave... I found a.safe and 
Pleasant home for you. I secureda.noble but im- 
poverished French lady to. reside with you as your 
companion and goveruess. Under lier gentle tutelage 
you have developed all. the high-bred. ease, the 
charming manuers, the social culture and refinement 
of a dainty French marquise, Your manners, your 
culture, your refiuement, your accomplishments, your 
thorough education, would. make you the: radiant 
istarof a London:dtawing-room. IL claia no credit 
for this glorious development, The credit is due to 
you, but L watched your improvement witha brother's 
teudevest. affection and! sulicitude, And to-night I 
have again saved your life. I luve proved my 
true friendship for you, Will you trust me them 
to the uttermost, Boruice? Will you heed m 
wishes, aud let me tuke you back to Mawr Castle 2” 

The girl’s face grew paler, but she replied, 
bravely : 

“T owe you everything, as you say, Gilbert, And 
if you wish, I will go back to Wales—aud—and 
leave Roy and the dear home I have loved—and— 
and ‘all——” 

“And ‘the murdérous old Hindoo ayah, who wil} 
not rést until she destroys your life!” interposed 
Gilbert Monk; “ that is, if you remain here. I must 
get you out of her reach. The old creature is 
devoted to Sylvia, and she knows that Sylvia is 
Letrothed to Chetwynd, aud she fears that you 
mean to prevent their marriage. Their mariage 
will be legal, of course—you being, dead in law after 
you have been buried as dead—but your reappear- 
ance would, cause «scandal, Besides, Sylvia hae 
too much generosity to marry Roy if. she knew you 
to beliviug, And sothis misguided uld.. creature, 
having, discovered that you live, and desiring to 
secure Chetwyud’s and Sylvia’s happiness, made up 
ber mind,te remove you, She wou't rest until she 
has accomplished her intention, uuless I hide'you 
from her.” 

‘Phen take me back.to Wales; Gilbert.” 

“You: are willing to adhere to your plan of 
self-sacrifice then, Bernice? You will remain ib 
obscurity, allowing ‘them to think you dead, and to 
marry with each other ?” 

The girl nodded assent, 

“Since it is for Rey's happiness,” she murmured, 
“fand since théy can marry without guilt, Lam 
* dead in the law,’ and have, ch!’ Heaven! noclaim on 
Roy uow. I was his wife, but am his wife no 
lodger. Oh, that is a crael law,” Bernice moaned. 
“T came up from my grave aud from the shadow 
‘of death stripped of husband, home, friends, name! 
Tt is hard! But -harder than. all to know that J 
am no longer missed, and that my place is filled!” 








“You will be miserable, Bernice, but you will 
secure Roy's happiuess. ‘Think of that,” 
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“T do—I do. The thought is all that sustains 
me. He will be happy, but, ob, Gilbert, I am a 
jealous and unhappy creature. I am not worthy of 
all your kindness. I am hardly capable of all this 
self-sacrifice. And yet’ I could not go back and 
know myself unwelcome, Take: me away, Gilbert, 
this. very night.” 

“Mrs. Crowl is over ‘at Eastbourne in lodgings, 
and Flack is somewhere: about the grounds. I will 
send him to Chetwynd-by-the-Sea for a fly, and you 
shall-be driven over to Eastbourne. to Mrs. Crowl’s 
lodgings. Youcan remain in her roots until to- 
morrow eveningyand then proceed ‘to London veiled 
or disguised by the express, Mrs; Crowl'and Flack 
will take ‘you back tothe castle,” 

“ My clothes are wet,” said Bernice, “I am very 
uncomfortable, and I should not: like to appear at 
Ewstbourne aslamnow. My cloak was carried off 
by old Ragee. I havea travelling bag filled with a 
change of garments in the little garret over the 
tower attic, Gilbert, and my travelling dress and hat 
are there also. Can you get them to me?” 

*“T will go for them and change my own garments 
at once, while Flack goes for # carriage. You will 
remain here, Bernice? You will not give me the slip 
as once before, I trust ?” 

“No; I will be here when you return. Oh, Gil- 
bert, do you think old Ragee will come back to see if 
Iam drowned ?” 

*She may be lurking about the place now, Keep 
the doors locked in my absence. I will give you my 
revolver to defend yourself in case of need. ‘The old 
woman cannot penetrate into the chalet, Bernice, 
Keep up the fire and your courage as well, I will 
be back in half an hour,” 

A few more words were spoken, and Gilbert Monk 
then left the chalet, He waited outside until Bernice 
had locked the door, and:then went around the house 
examining all the fasteniugs. 

“*Tt’s all right,” he said to himself. ‘ She is safe 


in there, Ragee has no keys to thechalet of course. ; 


Bernice is brave too, and can defend herself .if need 
arises. And yet I’m uneasy,, I would rather the 
ayah bad not made the discovery that Bernice lives, 
She won’t rest until she destroys her, unless I hide 
the girl beyond her reach, I have got & serpent to 
deal with, and I must be as:subtieas‘she,” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Bernice had been alone bat a few moments in the 
little Swiss cLélet when she heard a peculiar sorateh- 
irg at.the door by which Monk had departed, She 
was lying down at the‘moment upon the sofa in front 
of the delicious fire, the heat penetratiog through 
ler wet garments to her very vitals, but when that 
low sound reached her hearing she half raised her- 
self, cresting her small noble head, and waited in 
a pale expectancy for farther demonstrations. 

She kuew that the souxd had been produced by 
old Ragee. She knew that the murierous old Hindoo 
woman had observed Monk’s departure, and was now 
prowling around the chalet, like an infuriated tigress, 
seeking some place of entrance. 

“T candefend myself against her,” thought the 
young marchionesa, “ Gilbert willsoon be back, and 
until then I can stand a siege.” 

She grew paler in the very moment of making 
this. assurance to herself, as she recoguized the 
cliuking sound prodaced by the contact of metal 
with metal, 

It flashed upon her like a revelation, that. the. old 
Hindoo woman possessed keys. to the chalet. In 
that case it would seem that she was at Ragee’s 
merey, 

She knew instinctively, after hearing the seund 
of clashing metal, that Ragee was endeavouring to 
fita key into the lock, aud to push out the key 
already in, 

With a new-born strength, she sprang up from 
her sofa and flew to the door. She had: hardly 
gained it when the key on the inner side dropped 
from the lock, As quick as a flash, Bernice’ thrust 
the key back into its socket and turned it, holding ‘it 
with all her strength. 

A low growling sound without attested that Ragee 
kuew that her presence and designs were discovered. 

Bernice cast a quick glance towards the hearth. 
Bondles of faggots and sticks were strewn there, 
and she singled out one from a distance which she 
thought might be used’ to strengthen her defence: 
She glided towards the hearth as silently as possible, 
and thrust the long stick through, the loop handle 
Fi the key, resting the point of the stick on the 

oor. 

“There,” said the youthful Lady Chetwynd to 
herself, “that will prevent her entrance.” 

She inclined her ear, listening eagerly, Sheheard 
a low, suppressed breathing outside, and knew that 
old Ragee was crouching oe and waiting, 

A few minutes passed, and.then the cunning old 
East India woman soitly attempted to turn the girl’s 





key in the lock, In vain. Bernice’s ready wit had 
proved more than equal to the emergency, Thekey 
could not be turned, and consequently could not be 
pushed out of the lock. 

There was a smothered sound as of imprecations 
in the Hindoo tongue, and then Bernice heard the 
old woman creep stealthily away. The girl 
listened, but she could not discover the course taken 
by her enemy, Skesharpened her hearing, waiting 
breathlessly. 

A faint movement at the next window betrayed 
that the old woman's next point of attackwas:to be 
on the water side of the chhlet. 

Bernice sped to the window, There/were heavy 
inside wooden shutters, bound with ironyend securely 
locked and barred, asshesaw. They had been ar- 
ranged for the express purpose of keeping-out tramps 
and thieves, who might otherwise havedound the 
seldom-visited chalet a pleasant retreat, opwhomight 
have designs upon the few valuables leftim'the build- 
ing. 

It was impossible that Ragee should force an en- 
trange through the windows, and the fact soom be- 
came apparent both to besieger and besieged. 

Ragee dashed in a pane of glass with a stone, and 
struck at the heavy inner shutters with sufficient 
force to benumb her bony, powerful hand, yet the de- 
fences gave no sign of yielding. 

A sudden silence followed this demonstration. 

“She is climbing the outside stair,” thought 
girl, following in her mind every step taken Sy her’ 
enemy, ‘She creeps along the balcony. 
locks the door of the upper room. Ah! now hear” 
her step above me. She means to deseend the in- 
ner stairs, unlock the door at thefoob yonder, and 
burst in upon me.’’ 

The stealthy step on the inueretwir attested that 
this was precisely Ragee’s intendéd.mode of proce- 
dure, 

The girl flew across the room'to’the:fur corner ian 
which the ligb® inner spiral etuirease >was enclosed,., 


in a@ space corresponding te the thrse:coraerclo« 


sets, 

She knew in which one of tho projecting closets 
the stair was situated, Thedoorwas closed, bat: 
key was not in the lock. 

The girl it seemed was thus at the-old Indian woe 
man’s mercy. 

But Bernice did not lose her high courage: Oér~ 
ing nothing for the noise she made, she wheeled 
the sofa against the door, disregarding her sprained 
wrist, and piled on top of the sofa the easy*chairs. 
She essayed to lift the table, but it was beyond her 
strength, Her wrist was swollen and throbbing 
painfully, but she reflected that it was fortunately 
her left wrist, i 

There was an extra chair when the impromptu 
barricade had been made as complete as _ possible, 
and Bernice sat down upon this, just out of range of 
the stair door, and prepared to defend the only point 
in the room about whuse strength to resist assault 
she retained misgivings. 

The old woman must inevitably have: heard the 
noise of the barricude, but her own movetnents ‘wero 
exceedingly stealthy. She crept down the stair and 
tried the door at its foot. It‘was locked. 

Presently Bernice hearda key fit gratingly’ into 
the key-holo, and the bolt was shot back iato the 
lock, 

A low, snarling laugh, like the’subdued growl of 
a wild beast, came from the ayah, 

A moment of suspense, and then the door was 
pushed open an incl or two against the barricade, 

Bernice saw that a vigorous assault by the old 
woman would sweep aside the barricade like so many 
toys. 

“Stop where you are!” oried the young) givl, 
levelling her pistol, and speaking in. a tone so 
cool and commanding as to win a ready obedience 
from ‘the crouching figure on the stair. “Iam not 
defenceless, Ragee. Mr. Monk left his revelver with 
me,.and I know how touse it. Stop where you are!” 
and her young voice rang sternly through the little 
chalet. “I never knowingly harmed: a worm, I 
should grieve to shed the blood of even an animal 
how much more'should I grieve to shed the blood of 
a human being! But [tell you I will defend myself 
at whatever cost! You enter at your peril!” 

A’ silence of some moments followed this speech, 
which had been made with a stern solemnity that 
awed even the Hindoo, But, after little, the door 
pressed with renewed force’against the barricade. It 
yielded an inch, the sofa being on wheels, 

Bernice stood up, white and resolute, 

She meant to defend herself, as she had said. Yot 
she waited with a natural reluctance to shoot. 
The barricade yiélded yet aw inch farther. 

4 a Bernice, setting her white teeth together, 
red. 





The ball whizzed past the aperture of the partially 
open door,.and buried itselfin the wall, 


The old ayah had been in the act of trying to pee» 
into the room, and the ball had passed within three 
inches of her head. 

She gave-a stifled howl of baflled rage, 

“ You see that I mean what I say,” said Bernice, 
with a strange, sweet calmness, her dusky eyes 
glowing. “1 don’t want tohurt you, Ragee, but ] 
shall certainly shoot you if you enter this room.” 

For the first time since her return to the chilet 
the East Indian woman spoke. 

Her tone was between a whine and a snarl as she 
said: 

“T mean no harm, my lady. I came back to say 
that that was an accident on the balcony. I did not 
mean to push you into the water. Ihave come back 
to beg youto forgive me.” 

“Go away,” said Bernice, sternly. 

“Onlyway that you forgive me,” said the Hindoo, 
with hypocritical whiue. ‘ Ouly let me into the 
room, that'I'may kneel at your feet and ask your par- 
don, my ladyy” 

“Go away,” repeated Bernice, with increasing 
sternness. 

The old woman burst forth into pleading and 
whining, begging to be admitted into Bernice’s pre- 
sence, that@he might fall upon her knees at her 
ladyshiptéféet, but Bernice for the third time bade 
her 


“I! wontti god” cried Ragee, suddenly changing 
jher‘tonetoone’of anger and rage. “I don’t believe 
‘aveamy lady, ou are some woman anxious to 
Dntengpe your resemblance to the late Lady Chet- 
. You are: aviléimpostor. I will unmask 
your ger you for this insult to a noble 
house, Yowdadg- Chetwynd! You are an adven- 
tavess!” 
She hurled hierself against the door with vehement 


fury, The barricade: yielded now sufficiently to 
form enough for the admission of 


thevldwoman's head) She thrast out that extremity 
of ‘aer supple: bodyy with a peculiar darting move- 
urent. 


Asst did so 0 Bullet whistled past her so danger 


ously near that sherdeew back with another howl — 
this time a howl of terror. 
“Are you yet convinced that I am in earnest?” 
asked the youngmarchioness. “I have five shots 
” 


The old Hindoo began to realize that she had not 
a child to deal with, nor a timid girl, but a woman 
aroused.to battle for her life — a woman who would 
defend herself at any and all cost, and be weakened 
by no terrors, 

The discovery was as unpleasant as unexpected. 
Ragee sat down on the slender spiral stairs in dis- 
may. The time had been passing during all her 
cautious manoouvres, and as nearly as she cou'd guess 
the Hindoo woman believed that over half an hour 
had passed since Gilbert Monk had departed. She 
had no wish to battle with him. She believed that 
she could compass her ends by strategy, or by 
violence directed only against Bernice, She did not 
want Monk to return and fiad her there, She did not 
wish to go away and leave Bernice conqueror of the 
field, And she was afraid of the revolver which had 
been wielded so effectively tims far by the young 
niarchioness. What was to be done? 

The old woman’s deliberations occupied several 
mitiutes, daring which Bernice did not once avert 
her eyes from the door of the stair, 

Ragee finally concladed to'make-a bold onslaught 
into the room and rush upon the girl, taking her 
chances of getting wounded. She calculated that 
the girl’s terror at her successful entrance would 
unverve her youthful ladyship. And she also cal- 
culated the remote chances that a bullet, fired wildly 
in a moment of terror, could possibly go home to ita 
mark. 

Gathering. all her forces, slio projected herself 
against the door, and, it yielded several inches. 
There was now space enough to admit her slender 
figure, and she cautiously prepared to avail herself 
of it. 

Crouching, she covered her persou with the barri- 
cadle. and crept.stealthily into the roomou her hands 
and knees. To her astonishment, Bernice did not 
fireupon her, She gathered. herself up like a ball, 
and raised her turbaned head slowly above the backiof 
thesofa She believed that Bernice had fainted inex. 
cess of terror 

To her amazement, she found that Bernice was not- 
within the range of her vision. 

She was suspicious, and on the alert. She believed 
herself on the point of victory. With a sudden shout 
of intimidation she leaped up and bounded into the 
centre-of the room, 

To her infinite amazement, young Lady Olietwynd 
was not in the apartment. ‘he door stood wide open, 
and outside, in plain view, Beraice was standing, sup. 
ported by the arm of Gilbert Moni, 

(To be continued) 
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MACREADY. 


Witt1Am CHARLES MacreapDy, who died on Sun- 
day, the 27th of April, at 6, Wellington Street, Chel- 
tenham, in his 8lst year was born in Charles Street, 
Fitzroy Square, on March 3, 1793. He was the 
eldest son of William Macready, who, as actor, dra- 
matic writer, and metropolitan and provincial man- 
ager, had made his name of some note at the end 
of the last century. Being designed by his father 
for either the Church or the Bar—according to the 
future direction of his inclinations—the son was 
sent at an early age to Rugby, where, under the 
tuition of Dr. Arnold, he attained high distinction as 
@ classical scholar. 

Whatever aspirations might have been cherished 
at this time, the youth was induced, through the 
pecuniary losses sustained by his father, to turn his 
attention to the stage, and at the age of 17 he made 
his début at Birmingham, in June, 1810, as Romeo. 
An encouraging reception led him to repeat his 
efforts, and, after much provincial experience gained 
in those towns where his father was manager, he 
poses on to Liverpool, Dublin, and Bath, where he 

ecame an acknowledged favourite, and received 
tempting offers to come to the metropolis, 

Eventually these were accepted, and on Monday, 
September 16, 1816, he made his début at Covent 
Garden Theatre as Orestes, in the old tragedy, 
written by Ambrose Phillips, of “‘ The Distressed 
Mother.” His talents were at once recognized, and 
his position was strengthened by a powerful per- 
formance of Gambia in“ The Slave,’’ and afterwards 
by an embodiment of Othello, in which the young 
actor—then only in his twenty-third year—shared 
the admiration of the audience with Charles Young, 
who represented Iago. 

Notwithstanding his confessed ability as an in- 
terpreter of the Shakespearian text, Mr. Macready’s 
talents were frequently tasked to no higher purpose 
than to give a temporary vitality to such long-for- 
gotten dramas as the “Castle of Paluzzi,’”’ and 
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similar productions; but in Shiel’s tragedy of 
“ Evadne,”’ produced at Covent Garden in February, 
1819, Mr. Macready, by his forcible delineation of 
Ludovico, stood prominently forth ina strong cast, 
which included Charles Young as Colonna and Miss 
O'Neil as Evadne. 

In the dramatic adaptations of the novels of Sir 
Walter Scott, more especially as Geordie Robertson 
in “ The Heart of Mid-Lothian,” and as the pic- 
turesque Highland cateran, Rob Roy, he made a 
marked success, gaining still wider ae grand as 
Henri Quatre, when Morton’s musical drama of 
that name was brought out in April, 1820. 

More exalted honours were won by his fine em- 
bodiment of Virginius, when, on the 17th of May, 
1820, Sheridan Knowles’s tragedy was produced at 
Covent Garden after an experimental representa- 
tion at Glasgow when Mr. John Cooper sustained 
the hero. 

At this time Mr. Macready was put forward at 
Covent Garden as the leading Shakespearian actor, 
and the departure of Edmund Kean for New York 
left him, to some extent, free from the opposition 
which had been formed by the zealous partisans of 
the Drury Lane tragedian. 

Considering himself unjustly treated by the 
Covent Garden management, Mr. Macready entered 
into an engagement with the rival establishment, 
appearing at Drury Lane in September, 1823, and 
there bringing out Knowles’s tragedy of “ Caius 
Gracchus,” which proved a failure, but which was 
amply atoned for in May, 1825, by the brilliant 
success achieved by the same dramatist’s play of 
“ William Tell,” that supplied the actor with one 
of his most memorable impersonations. 

A visit to the United States in 1826, where he 
was received withthe greatest enthusiasm, was 
followed two years later by a most successful en- 
gagement at Paris, where he was pronounced second 
only to Francis Joseph Talma, the highest compli- 
ment a French critic could pay. 

In 1831“ Werner” was broughtout at Drury Lane, 





with Mr. Macready as the hero of Byron’s Gramatic 
poem, and the success of the production led to @ 
similar experiment being afterwards made with 
“Sardanapalus.” 

On Monday, November 26, 1832, he played Iago, 
at Drury Lane, to the Othello of Edmund Kean, 
It was the first time they had ever acted together, 
and the theatre was thronged on the occasion. 

On the 3rd of August, 1834, he performed, for the 
first and only time, at the Victoria, then under the 
lesseeship of Mr. Abbott, representing Virginius for 
the benefit of Sheridan Knowles, who played Sic- 
cius Dentatus. He repeated the performance at 
the King’s Theatre afew nights after for the bene- 
| fit of Mr. Abbott, who had been a heavy pecuniary 
' loser by the Victoria speculation. 
| In 1835 Mr. Macready opened the Bath Theatre, 
but, although supported by a very efficient com- 
pany, the speculation proved unsuccessful, and the 
theatre closed early in May. In the following 
October Mr. Macready returned to Drury Lane, and 
when Mr. Lovell’s play of “ ‘V'he Provost of Bruges” 
was produced, in February, 1836, added another 
most impressive impersonation to his repertory of 
original characters. 

n the 29th of April, 4836, a quarrel with Mr. 
Alfred Bunn, who had announced for that evening 
‘Richard the Third ” as an afterpiece, induced the 
annoyed actor to withdraw from an establishment 
where he was subjected to many professional 
slights, and he immediately returned to Covent 
Garden, appearing there as “ Macbeth ”’ on the 12th 
of May. . Serjeant Talfourd’s tragedy of “Ion” 
soon after gave him another opportunity of im. 





An engagement with Mr. Benjamin Webster, at 
| the Haymarket, in 1837, led to the production of 
| Beaumont and Filetcher’s play of ‘The Maid’s 


| pressing the public in an original part. 


Sheridan Knowles under the tital of ‘‘ The Bridal.” 
In the same year Mr. Macready produced for his 
benefit, at Covent Garden, Mr. Browning’s tragedy 
of “ Strafford.” 

It was on Saturday, the 30th of September, 1837, 
that Mr. Macready commenced his memorable man- 
agement of Covent Garden Theatre with a careful 
revival of Shakespeare’s play of “The Winter’s 
Tale,” and his tenancy ceased on the 16th of July, 
1839, soon after he had brought out the play of 
* Henry the Fifth,” with anamplitudeof appropriate 
accessories never attempted, and a cast of such re- 
markable strength that the pean may be said to 
have represented the whole available histrionic 
force of that period. What Mr. Macready effected 
for the stage during this period cannot be more than 
hastily.alluded to in this place; but the playgoers 
of that period will not easily forget the rich intel- 
lectual pleasures his management afforded. 

Lord Lytton’s play of “ The Lady of Lyons,” and 
Sheridan Knowles’s five-act comedy of ‘ Woman’s 
Wit; or, Love’s Disguises,” were among the origi- 
nal works produ during his first season, and 
Lord Lytton’s “ Richelieu” was a conspicuous suc- 
cess achieved during the second year. The Shake- 
spearian revivals, ary © remarkable for their com- 
pleteness, were, in the latter instances, pictorially 
illustrated by such an eminent artist as the late 
Clarkson Stanfield. 

Under this management it should not be forgot- 
ten the plays of “‘ The Tempest” and “‘ King Lear’ 
were freed from all the absurdities of the adapters, 
and rendered from the text of Shakespeare. 

During the engagement which followed with Mr. 
Benjamin Webster at the Haymarket Theatre Lord 
Lytton’s “Sea Captain” and “ Money,” and Tal- 
fourd’s “‘ Glencoe,” were produced with Mr. Mac- 
ready as the original representative of the leading 
character in each play. 

At the termination of this engagement he com- 
menced negotiations with the Drury Lane Com- 
mittee for the use of the theatre in pursuit of a 
determination to make a second grand attempt to 
revive the higher poetical drama. This second 
management, which was in spirit a prolongation of 
the first, commenced on Monday, December 27, 
1841. His lesseeship closed on the 14th of June, 
1 


| Shera adapted for modern i by 


843. 

After a short provincial tour Mr. Macready again 
visited America, and on returning to England he 
proceeded to Paris at the request of Louis-Philippe, 
and gave a series of Shakespearian performances 
before the monarch and his court. Country engage- 
ments ensued, and returning to London after an 
absence of two years he appeared at the Princess’s, 
Oct. 14, 1845, as Hamlet. He continued to perform 
there for some weeks until required to fulfil some 
provincial claims, but he returned to the Princess’s 
on the 26th January, 1846, and represented King 


Lear. 

On May 20 of that year was produced the Rev. 
Mr. White’s play of “ The King of the Commons,” 
the success of which prolonged his stay. In the 
ensuing September he made his first appearance at 





the Surrey Theatre, and was very successful. 
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1847 he went back to the Princess’s, when the his- 
torical play of ** Philip van Artevelde’” was pro- 
duced with marked success, In April, 1848, the 
Marylebone Theatre being under the management 
of Mrs. Warner, Mr. Macready played a limited 
number of nights to assist an enterprize in which 
he felt great interest, and then he paid his third 
visit to America. 

It was on this occasion that, returning to New 
York, after a tour through the States, an —_ 
was made by some wrong-headed partisans of Mr. 
Forrest, the American actor, to drive: Mr. Macready 
from the stage of the Astor Opera Honse, where:he 
was performing. A terrible riot ensued ; the English 
actor narrowly escaped with his life, the military, 
were Called out to suppress the disturbance, and, 
having fired, killed twenty-two men on the spot, 
besides wounding thirty others, some of whom 
subsequently died of their injuries. " 

Returning to England, and resolving to retire 
from the stage, Mr. Macready’ commenced, ‘in 
October, 1849, a series of farewell performances at 
the Haymarket. He resumed this engagement, 
which had been interrupted by indisposition, in 
October, 1850, and brought it: to a conclusion on 
Feb. 3, 1851. A farewell benefit was arranged to 
take place at Drury Lane Theatre, and on the 26th 
of February, 1851, Mr. Macready as Macbeth there 
took his leave of the public. On the 1st’ of March 
a farewell dinner was given to the great actor at 
the Hall of Commerce in Threadneedle Street, when 
Lord Lytton presided, and in an eloquent speech, 
full of point and grace, proposed the toast, of the 
evening. 

The later part of his life Mr. Macready has passed 
in almost unbroken retirement. at Sherborne, in 
Dorsetshire, and more recently at Cheltenham. 
The last few years have been marked by many 
family bereavements; but anage extended beyond 
the ordinary term has been never without the solace 
and sympathy of affection. . Mr. Macready has been 
twice married. His first wife, Miss C. M. Atkins, 
to whom he was united at St. Pancras Church.on 
the 25th of June, 1824, died many years ago. His 
second alliance was formed in April, 1860, when he 
married Miss Cecile Spencer, who was then only in 
her twenty-third year, while the bridegroom had 
attained his sixty-eighth year. 

As an actor, standing side by side with all the 
greatest performers of his day, Mr. Macready de- 
servedly gained distinctive honours. The gifts of 
nature had been enhanced in value by years of 
patient study, and although he had to encounter 
the vague charge of being a mannerist, none at- 
tempted to deny that his conceptions of a character 
were always clearly indicative of a thoroughly 
intelligent comprehension of the text he had to 
deliver, and that his rendering of that conception 
was invariably most impressive. Of the service he 
rendered to his art, at much personal sacrifice, there 
was never any question. 








THE MYSTERY OF 
FALKLAND TOWERS. 


> 
CHAPTER XXVIII 
It is the wit, the policy of sin, 
To hate those whom we have abused: 
Sir W. Davenant. 

Two or three days passed, and the mails and 
nearly all communication in the lower counties were 
hopelessly delayed by great and almost unprece- 
dented thaws and rains. 

Diggs was almost certain that no news could have 
been transmitted to Romney Manor of the supposed 
bankruptcy of the young squire ; but he was never- 
theless very anxious. 

The event proved that, wide awake as he was, 
o—- were others fully as much on the alert as him- 
self. 


The disastrous season had about closed, and he 
was debating with himself as to whether he should 
run down to Kent on a visit to Mother Judith, or 
not, when he made a visit to Lady Florence. 

Such visits on his part, though generally secretly 
made, for fear of exciting the suspicions of Lord 
Falkland and Madame La Grande, were not unfre- 
quent now. 

He loved to behold the happy bloom that was re- 
turning to the fair girl’s cheeks under the protection 
of the Earl of Glenmorgan, and to hug himself with 
the secret thought that it was all brought about. by 
his own direction. 

He did not tell her this, nor did he altogether let 
her into the true secret of Ralph Romnoy’s ruin, 
with which many sporting circles in the town were 
already ringing ; but the consciousness that she at 
last trusted and believed in him thoroughly was 
dear to his heart—and a loving heart had that same 
Captain Diggs, despite his assumed gaiety and 
worldliness, 

He asked for Lord Falkland in a loud voice. as 
was generally his custom upon entering Falkland 





Honse ; and was surprised at the servant replying 
that Lord Falkland and Madame La Grande had 
quitted town. 

“ Lady Florence isin, however,” said the footman, 

*T should like to see her very much, if she is dis- 
engaged,”’ said Diggs, giving his card, and entering 
the drawing-room, in no very. pleasant mood. 

Lady Florence entered, witha beaming face—she 
always received him thus now. 

‘* My dear lady,” said the captain, “ excuse my 
abruptness ; but I am here on very important busi- 
ness. Where is Lord Falkland gone? Do you know, 
or guess ?” 

“Yes. He surprised all the servants this morn- 
ing by announcing his determination to proceed to 
Falkland ‘lowers at once. He quitted the house 
for the railway station, accompanied by that—by 
Madame La Grande, at an early hour this morning, 
leaving a hasty note for me, saying that certain 
troubles with his tenantry would compel him to be 
at the castle for some days, and leaving it optional 
with me to follow or remain here, I had intended 
to consult with Lord Glenmorgan to-day as to what 
course I ghonld pursue.” 

Captain Diggs started back, displaying more 
emotion than she had ever seen in him before. 

“They have got the best of me for once !’’ he ex- 
claimed. “ By George, their suspicions must be 
aroused against myself as well !” 

‘ What is the matter, sir?’’ cried Florence, in 
much alarm, 

*‘Nothing—nothing. I—that is,” stammered 
Diggs.; ‘‘ but, perhaps I had better be frank with 
you at once,” 

He hesitated for a moment and then gave Flo- 
rence @ rapid, succinct account of everything con- 
cerning Ralph Romney, the plotters and himself. 

‘* What ?” said she, reproachfully. ‘‘ Poor Ralph! 
And you have not let him come to me, captain ?” 

“Indeed, dear lady, it was not yet time. All will 
yet be weli. Ralph is a noble fellow, and he loves 
youdearly.” . 

She blushed’and turned away. ; 

“But,” said she, after a pause, “why your 
annoyance about the sudden departure of his lord- 
ship? Does he suspect you of being false to 
him ?” 

*T hope not, for I am not yet prepared to spring 
my mine. But do you not see that La Grande has 
hastened down to the neighbourhood of Romney 
Manor to enjoy her revenge upon the feeble and 
infirm old squire, to whom the news of his son’s 
disgrace can be but little short of a death blow ?” 
‘ ‘ But Ralph is not disgraced—you say it is 

false.” 

“ So it is false, but they do not as yet believe it to 
be false. They have already managed to have the 
news transmitted to the old man, and are now on 
their way to gloat over the effect upon him. I shall 
prevent them, if possible, at any risk. See your god- 
father, and, if he couusel it, go to the castle, but be 
sure and take your new maid with you. Adieu, 
dear lady. Excuse abruptness. Nota moment to 
spare!” 

Pghe tried to detain him, but he was up and away 
like a flash. 

He hailed a cab, and drove hard in search of 
Ralph Romney, but could not find him. He then 
sought Gipsy Jock (Doctor Gipsajoker), ordered 
him to meet him at the station, and then, hasten- 


‘ing to his lodgings, he hurriedly packed a small 


valise, assumed rough-weather travelling attire, and 
was away again. 

Gipsy Jock met him at the railway station, 
and they entered the train just in time. 

“We may reach old Judith’s tent in time to 
outwit them yet,” muttered the captain, while his 
companion, not exactly understanding and not par- 
ticularly caring for the object of their sudden 


journey, bundled himself up for an all-night’s | o 


snooze, but at the same time muttering something 
to himself about ‘‘it’s being a pity to leave little 
Annette without a moment’s notice.” 

In the meantime, and while they were yet on their 
journey, indeed while the dull gray of the wintry 
morning was breaking over the railway station of 
Folkestone, there were hurry and dismay among 
the numerous servants of Romney Manor. 

The old squire had been stricken down by a partial 
stroke of paralysis. The suddenness of the attack 
was inexplicable. All they knew was that a mes- 
senger had ridden hot-haste to the hall in the middle 
of the night. The squire had been roused from his 
customary port-wine nap to receive him, What was 
the particular nature of the intelligence , brought 
none of the household could surmise. The messen- 
ger had departed instantly and as mysteriously as 
he came immediately after delivering it. 

The old squire had been found lying on the floor 
of his library insensible. He had regained his 
speech, after being carried to his bed. And there 
he lay now, deliriously babbling about the old estate 
having gone to the dogs ; raving about Ralph and 
ruin in the same breath, and invoking Heaven’s 
vengeance upon ull the gamblers under the sun. .. 





The village doctor was summoned, the old man 
was thrown into an uneasy slumber, from which he 
awakened towards morning, with his delirium over, 
but still murmuring, even in his sober senses, 
about Ralph and ruin, poverty in old age, and the 
old place in the hands of strangers. 

The surgeon, when questioned by the older ser- 
vants about their master’s condition, only shook 
his head dubiously ; and his earnest demands upon 
the sufferer to state the cause of his prostration 
were only partially complied with, 

“Let me die! Let me die!” he would groan. 
“Better death than disgrace! Ralph, Ralph, my 
son, and treat your old father thus! I would not 
have believed it. Your mother’s blood in your 
veins ! That’s it! The blood of the dragoness—that’s 
it! Romney Manor all swept away on the turning 
of acard! Oh,oh! Theold place! The home of 
our honourable ancestors for three centuries! Oh, 
oh! Let me die now! Let me die!” 

It was all he would say. Morning came, and, 
with it, many carriages of the neighbouring gentry, 
to inquire about the condition of the poor old squire, 
who had been generally beloved, despite his weak- 
nesses. 

One carriage, driven furiously up to the hall, com- 
manded the greatest respect, for its panels bore the 
emblazoned crests of the barons of Falkland.. 

A veiled lady alighted, and was ushered into the 
lower rooms, which were already filled with visitors, 
who had silently met to condole over the threatened 
misfortune to the honoured house. It sounds strange 
at the possent day such a gathering at such a solemn 
hour, the hour preceding death ; but it was an old, 
time-honoured custom of the fox-hunting, steeple- 
chasing Romneys, which had always been observed 
when the owner of the manor died beneath the roof- 
tree of his fathers. There were rich and poor, lofty 
and humble, present in the great oaken dining-hall, 
with its musty old pictures on the walls and the 
great antlers over the great chimney-place. 

Even Mother Judith was there, leaning apart, 
muffled moodily in her red cloak and hood. The 
sufferer above was known to have disliked her, but 
she had appeared with bowed head and apparently 
humble mien, and noone had denied her entrance. 

The veiled lady from the Falkland carriage bad 
espied the gipsy directly on her entrance, and now 
glided up to her, taking her still farther apart. 

** Hist, Mother Judith.” 

The veil was drawn aside and the gipsy saw the 
face of Madame La Grande—that is the face 
which the actress’s art had always so twisted and 
altered for Mother Judith’s particular survey when- 
ever she had chanced to encounter it. 

* Hist, Mother Judith!” 

The gipsy motioned with her thumb to the ceiling, 
merely muttering : 

“ He is going | The blow hasstruck home! Have 
I not kept my word ?” 

“ Ay, gipsy, and I likewise !” replied La Grande, 
replacing her veil. “I am about to see him and 
wring his heart!” 

“The great are always privileged,” said Mother 
Judith, peevishly. “I would force my way to his 
bedside, if I had the power!” 

‘Do not despond—I will answer for both!” 
said the other, and with her low, cruel laugh she 
passed out of the room. 

F. servant barred her progress on the upper cor- 
ridor. 

“My master is not expected to live long, lady,” 
said he, respectfully.“ The physician is alone with 
him, and has given me orders to admit no one.” 

“] am a near relative of Squire Romney ,”’ said the 
lady, haughtily, but at the same time time slipping 
a guinea into his hand. ‘My presence would in- 
spirit him with so much joy as to fill him with new 
life. Tell the physician to come and see me at 


nce.” 
The lackey hesitated, but departed upon the com- 
mission. 

Ina few moments the village doctor--a good, 
timid, easy man, with a servile reverence for the 
aristocratic and titled—was at her side. 

She spoke to him some moments with overbearing 
imperiousness, but treating him at the same timeas 
she had treated the lackey—except that she plied 
him with a purse of gold instead of a single coin. 

He also hesitated, But the great jewels on her fin- 
gers spoke of rank and power—her mien grew still 
more towering and stern, and hetrembledand gavein. 

* T see the door by which youcame out at the end 
of the passage,” said Madame La Grande. “ What 
I wish to say to Squire Romney is a family secret. 
Do not let any one stand even in this corridor while 
I am in the room with him.” ; 

They drew back and she swept on. Sho noise- 
lessly opened the‘door and passed in, closing it be- 
hind her. 

The room was but dimly lighted. She flung abroad 
the shutters and made it lighter. 

The squire was on his bed, groaning with pain 
Her entrance had been cat-like, but he heard her, 
and foran instant watched her with surprise—even 
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interest ; then he closed his eyes, and went offagain 
into incoherent mutterings about Ralph and ruin, 
as before. 

She glided forward and leaned toward him with 
herjewelled hand clutching the drapery of the couch 
cogvalsively. 

‘“‘ James Romney, do you know me P” 

“ Great Heaven, that voice! Who are you?’ ex- 
claimed the sufferer, opening his eyes. 

“ Yourevil spirit, James Romney!” she, exclaimed 
with her low, strange laugh, which never sounded 
go cruclas now. “See!” 

And she thrust back her veil. 

Romney gave a low, agonized cry, rose up, with 
his eye-balls starting from their~sockets, and then 
fell back, writhing as if lashed by invisible whips. 

“ Back! back! sorceress, fiend, she-wolf!” he 
murmured. ‘“ Back! or I shall scream for help! 
What do they mean by troubling my last moments 
with such as you? Orare you her black soul come 
to haunt me as of old? ~Avanunt!” 

She seemed to gloat upon and revel in his torture 
with fiendish malice. 

**No, no!” she laughed ‘and chuckled; “Iam no 
spirit, but in the flesh, though still a fiend. Ha! 
ha! When in the long ago ! fled ‘from noe house 
—spurned, though your wife, its threshold from my 
feet, did I not tell you you should see me on your 
death-bed, James Romney ?” 

“ Woman, why are you Here ?” 

“You called me wicked then!’’ she chuckled, un- 
mindful of his groaning query, “ but I am far more 
wicked now. Oh, I’ve led a wild, guy life since 
then, my aristocrat! Look at these hands !” 

She extended them to him, while, quivering, hooked 
and clenched, as though to rend him where he lay. 

They have been dyed in life-blood since then, 
James Romney! Look at this shoulder!” she 
touched her left shoulder with her hand. “ Beneath 
its covering, James Romney, it bears the Fleur de 
Lys—the French fire-mark of the convicted criminal 
—of the galley-slave!” 

She laughed merily, for ‘he groaned and writhed 
again. 

% And now-— now,” she went on,—“ criminal—fiend 
as I'am, I am a nobleman’s. wife—rich, honoured, 
powerful, while you lie cringing there, in the agonies 
of dissolution! Ha, ha, ha! Are we not quits at 
last, my aristocrat ?” 

The sufferer groaned and writhed again, but this 
time fixed his wondering eyes on hers, 

“ Why, you incarnate fieud!””’ he exclaimed, with 
something of the old-day, fox-hunter’s energy in 
his tones, “ what do you mean by ‘quits’? I was 
the only party ever wronged! What were you but 
infamous from the moment you became my wife? 
You even ran away of your own accord!” 

‘** [ know I did; for you ceased to.give me money 
—ceased to give me that for which [ married you. 
I hated you for your pride—I hate and loathe the 
children I bore you!” she cried, ‘her teeth gleaming 
through her parted lips, as if she were about to 
bite and tear him. “And now I dome to wring 
your heart to its final beat—to lét you, know that 
pony been the blow which has stricken you to 

eath !’ 

“ Certainly, it was you that did ‘it !” was the ro- 
ply. “ If I had thought that Ralph possessed any 
of your evil spirit, as well as your blood, ia his veins, 
I would have strangled him in his cradle. “I doubt 
not that you have sufficiently revenged yourself on 
the other child—poor little Robert ! since you stole 
him from his nurse. Oh! oh!” 

The fierce pains seized him.again, and caused him 
to roll in agony. 

“T stole him!” exclaimed the woman, with un- 
affected surprise in her tones. “’Tis false! I 
nave never seen him from the moment I left your 
roof!’ 

“ Oh, yon would always stoop to any falsehood!” 

he groaned. 
_ “ However that may be, it does not matter in this 
instance,” she said, resuming her chuckling tone, 
and once more drawing nearer. “I came to tell 
you the final secref. You are beggared—dis- 
graced |” 

“Lknow it! I know it!” murmured the poor 
gentleman, 

“ And all through me !—through.mo, I tell you !” 
she cried, leaning so closely over him that her bale- 
ful breath fanned his temples ‘“ My husband— 
fully as bad as myself, I assure yon |!—and his crea- 
tures, have duped your calf of.a son and mine— 
your bumpkin of an idiot; and now all that you 
and he possessed in the world—this proud old estate 
with all its appurtenances, roof, rock, hill, and moor, 
farm, tenantry, factory, and mine—belong to them 
andme! Ina week they will form a part of the 
Falkland estate!” 

The blow struck home. He started up and 
glared at her with glazed eyes. 

* Fiend !” he gasped. 

“True! true! every word !” she hissed, smiling, 
as she looked into his fading eyes, and with her 
jewelled hand clenched anew, as though in reality 








she were wrenching and wringing his heart, as she 
nie! nF 8g d as if trying to 

is face grew livid; he gasped as if trying to ery 
out for assistance; he pet on | ehoking ; then, 
without a groan, he fell back, sturk and ‘dead. 

Even then she did’ not move, but stood gazing at 
him, gloatingly, with her Hand still clenched; with 
the fiendish smile upon her lips. 

In the meantime ‘ 
oak room below were waiting in suspense, with new 
arrivals coming ¢onstantly. One of these attracted 
more than'‘a-passing notice. It was Captain Diggs, 
booted and spurred, splashed with the ‘muddy 
horseback ride from Folkestone, and ‘pale'and hag- 
gard as well. He di 
gated, and, striding up to Mother Judith, drew 


into the cold and cheerless hall-way, far apart from’) 


the rest. 

“Qh, you have done ‘bravely! she muttered, 
“The blow has struck home!’ He's up there, and 
dying—dying! A murrain on him‘andhie!” ~ 

He started back with a groan. 

“Tt is then too late !—too late !” 

“ What mean you?” she exclaimed, looking at 
him in surprise. “Have we not triamphed'? She 
—the great lady at the castle—is already with ‘him, 
wringing his heart-at its last gasp?” 

He groaned again. ae 

“T had hoped to prevent all this(” he‘murmared: 
“ Mother Judith,” continued, partially: centrol- 
ling his emotion, “ if you could be made'to: see 
that, in effecting this ruin, you had ‘only been a 


blind tool in the hand’ of one: whom! you hate‘far |! 


more bitterly than the Romneys themselves would 
you not regret it?” ‘ 

“There is but one ‘such other on earth—if she 
be indeed alive, my:son. What do you mean?” 

“Ay, but if it shouldbe that one other, whose 
fiendish malice you have gladdened, would you then 
regret this ruin, and mend it if possible P” 

“ Certainly—that is—but what mean you ?” 

“Wait and see. Yousay La Grande is up above. 
Wait till you have seem h has wern a mask, 
for fear of recognition.’ Stand here by the hall- 
door, and'whéen she comes down you may see her 
without ‘her mask, and tiien Know what I mean.” 

He had hardly spoken before Madame La Grande 
swept out from the oaken room. She’ had not seen 
Mother Judith where she had left her, had -con- 
cluded that she had quitted tlie house, and, now, 
in crossing the hall, her veil was ‘up. 

Mother Judith uttered'a low, fierce, baffled-ery 
and staggering back clutched thearm of Captain 
Diggs; who quickly concealed his‘own face; for fear 
Madame La Grande’s attention would be. attracted 
by the gipsy’s exclamation. 

But no. She heard it not. One of Falklands 
footmen was awaiting her at the door, and she 
passed down the steps. 

“Come! come!” said Mother Judith, in a hoarse 
whisper, and dragging Captain Diggs toward the 
door. “I may yet be in time to reach her heart 
with my dagger's point 1” 

But when they reached the terrace, Madame Tia. 
Grande had disappeared, and her carriage was 
slowly turning the drive in front of the house. 

“ ‘Heavens !” have [ been but the tool of this imp ?” 
exclaimed the gipsy queen, staggering against the 
balustrade, and pressing her clenched hand to her 
dark brow: “Woe isme! What have we done? 
What have we done?” 

‘Nothing bat what can be undone, thank 
Heaven!” said Diggs, fervently, and with renewed 
cheerfulness. “But stand’ still farther back, 
Mother Judith. Let us not be recognized by this 
poor horseman who gallops so ‘madly this way. 
My heart misgives me that it is poor Ralph 
Romney.” 

It was Balph Romney. Covered from head to 
foot with the plashings of the muddy road, with his 
clothes disordered, his hair dishevelled, and as 
white as a sheet, he sprang from his saddle and 
rushed up the terrace, and into the house. 

“ My father !—where is he >—it.is all an infamous 
falsehood they've been telling him ?—where is he?” 
they heard him exclaim. 

Then they heard his agonized moan, and his blind 
rush through the crowded oak room—his flying feet 
upon the staircase—and then a. great wild, despair- 
ing cry from the chambers above, 

‘Then there was a general commotion in the rooms 
and passage-ways, mingled with voices. 

Then some of the people of the oak-room came 
out upon the terrace, whispering together in 
troubl2d tones. 

And then they knew that Squire Romney, of 
Romney Manor, was uo more, 

(To be continued.) 








SUNFLOWER OIL in InpIa.—Colonel Puckle for- 
warded for theacceptance of the Madras Horticul- 
tural Society a seer of the seed of the sunflower 
plant, together with two pints of oil expressed from 
the same. The chemical examiner, Mr. King, to 
whom a sample of the oil was submitted, has far. 


e people congregated in the’ 


the people congre- 
her'|' 


mished the committee of the society with the. follow- 
ing om its uses,:and properties :—* The sunflower oi} 
is quite pure,and contuinsno albumen. There is a 
large proportion of solid:fat in it,. which becomes 
apparent when it has cooled after boiling with 
water. It has‘ drying’ properbies both:boiled:and un- 
boiled, and is:therefore smitable for painting. The 
dietetic value of vegetable oils is tolerably uniform; 
‘they differ in: taste and odour rather than in diges- 
tibility and :nutritiveness.. This sample tastes and 
smells agreeably,.and would. bea good substitute 
forthe common food oils... I'am informed that: this 
oil» is: cousidered. very valuable for oiling mar 
c te ' 
—_—_—_— 


FAOCETIA. 


Why is a goose like an elephant’s trunk ?—De 
causeit_ grows down. 

An applicant for a_pair of boots was asked what 
) number Le. wore,.and replied, as soon as he could re- 
cover from.his,surprise: “ Why, two, of course !*” 

“MamMa, a brooklet means.a.little brook, doesn't 
it? and.an. eaglet a little eagle?” . “ Yes, my dar- 
ling,” ‘Then, ma, does an eyelet. mean a little eye, 
and barnlet a little ham?” 

Unpen' 4. Croun.—Not one of tlie learned con- 
tributora to the! Times on the subject of “ Historical 
Belipses” makes: mention of the ble Belip 





Warone is tHe Matns—How distasteful must: it 
ully disposed'man to:live like.a fight-. 
ing cock !—Fun, 

Nerore anv Arr.~What “are the “ pictorial 
trees ” which we see announced‘as about.to be exhi- 
bited in the Horticultaral Gardens at Kensington? 
What ‘branch of art: do: they represent ? Are they 


' Tus Richt Mazin Tus Rieu —~Gonerad 


‘| Coutveras hus been nominated to the: command of the 


army of Madrid! « Quite right.. If any ruletis likely 

to suit Spain, now that everything there is turned 

upside down, it is ‘ the rale of Contraries.”—Punoh, 
AS BROAD AS IT’s LONG, 

Sympathizing Friend: “How did. yon get home 
from Middletown last night, Biil?. -It’s.a long road 
when, you've got the drop inyoul” 

Wl: “Ah, lad, it’s not. the length of the road, 
but the breadth o” it, that I cast out wi"!”—Fua. 
LETTING THB,CAT OUT OF THE BAG, 
Precious Boy: ‘‘ May I taste your grog, pa 2?” 
Gautious Pa: “No, my san, ‘tis. not good fom 
‘little boys.to. take spirits,!’’ 
ious Boy: “Thea Mary’s sweetheart must 
liave said wrong, pa; for when he gave me'some of 
‘his whisky he saidit-would do me good-—~and was» 
the right sort of stuff to make my hair carl ”—< 
Fun. 
NICE DISTINOTION. 

Lady: “Tommy-Smith, what is-meant by ‘send- 
ing rain upon the just and upon the unjust ’?” 

Tommy Smith Cpromptiy) + “Sending it to wet 
good boys and naughty girls!’—Punch, 

“ CULTURE.” 

Fare (furious at;being overcharged): “I insist on 
seeing your book of fares!” 

Cabby : “I should be most. ’appy. to perdooce it, 
sir, but unfortunately I left it on the piano-forte im 
my drawsing-room, sir !/!”—Punch. 

SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 

“ You've heard about the poor dear duchess ? 
Isn't it too awful ?” 

a mas indeed! Did you happen to know her 


“NomoredidT! h Let us try-and 
“No more did I! Happy thought—Let us try 
bear up!” —Punch, . 
ADJUST 


MENT. 

Bootmaker (who has a deal of trouble with this 
Customer :) “I think, sir, if you were to cut your 
corns, I could more easily you & pair——” 

Choleric Old Gentleman: “‘ Cut my corns, sir!—I 
ask you tofita:pair o’ boots to my: feet, sir!—1'm not 
going oun my feet down to fit your boots!!!” 


THE SUGAR DUTIES. 

Lady Customer (with her Grocer’s Book): “ You 
know, Mr. Sweepins, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer takes off half the sugar duty.” 

Grocer: “Yes,’m, he does; and you will'see that 
we have not yet charged you anything extra in con- 
sequence ! !”’—Punch. 

SENSE IN “LE FOLLET.” 

“Qnething should always be borne in mind, thas 
the material and colour that would constitute a robe 
simple for a married lady is perfectly admissible as 
a tovlet parée for a young unmarried girl. This isa 
fact seldom lost sight of by our fashionable modistes, 
who know that itis the cut and facon of a toilette 
that constitute its real elegance, and uot the amount 








of money spent on it.” 
Paterfamilias, who has copied this extract from the 


‘so well known as“ first, the nest: nowhera.”—/ wn. 


trees hung round:with beantiful woodeuts Punch. 
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fashions for each of his four young unmatrie 
daughters, is delighted to find that the Paris medistes 
hold such sensible opinions, and earnestly hopes the 
London dressmakers may imitate them, and’come to 
the same economical conclusion.—Punch. 

AN AMENDED ANSWER, 

Laura: Really, Harry, youshouldn’t bring things 
to me to be mended at this time of night.” 

Harry: “ Well, but, Lollie, you know ‘It’s never 
too late tomend!’”—Fun. 

“a SOUSED CHIZD DREADS WATER.” 

“Now, missy, you've seen me shave, so you must 
ns skedadile, please, as. I’m going to take my 
bath.” 

“TI won't tell if you don’t take it, Uncle Rowland, 
Let me stay, please.” 

“Won't tell ? What do you mean, missy ?” 

“Why, nobody wouldn't go into cold water, uncle, 
if they wasn’t made to, I suppose. Nobody don’t 
make 'you, do they ?”—Punch. 

ATTENDING T0 HIS‘ CALLING, 

Customer: “y Ah, I. see you've got a new boy, 
Mr. Green’; he’s smarter than the last.” 

Mr. Green: “ Yes,’m, and he’s a fine shrill woice 
too, and knows ’ow to take care of it. Bless ye, when- 
ever he feels it a-gettin’ out o’ toon he goes and gits 
run in for a week or so for the chauge-of air, an’ re- 
laxashin !”"—Fun. 

CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 

Lady Customer (to Druggist): “Will you let me 
have a pint bottle of chloroform ?” 

Druggist (amazed): “ Pint bottle, m’m? Of chloro~ 
form, m’m? May I be allowed to ask for what. pur- 
pose?” 

Lady: “A disinfectant.” 

Druggist (aghast): “ Disinfectaut, m’m! Surely 
you cannot be aware, m’m, the use of such a quan- 
tity would cause paralysis. There must be some 
mistake, m'm, in naming chloroform. Allow me to 
suggest Lau de Cologne.” 

Bystander : * Perhaps the lady means chloride of 
lime.” —Punch, 

“LONG SUITS.” 

Lawyer: “ The coat's too long, the waisttoat’s too 
long ; Im fact, the entire suit’s too long.” 

Tailor: “ Dear me, sir, I'm very sorry ; but the 
fact is, I—I thought that gentlemen of your profes- 
siompreferred long suits.” 

“NO PLACE LIKE HOME.” 

“Home is the place for boys,” said-Spinks to his 
eldest pride and joy. 

“ Yes,” snid the youngster, dutifully, “ I’d like to 
o- a all the time, but ma sends me to 
school. 


’ “ALL A-BLOWING.” 
First Horrid Boy : “Ob, look at this ’ere little kid 
a-blowin’ of her "bacey!” 
_Second Ditto: “ Git out !—it’s a feedin’-bottle—she 
ain’t a-smokin’, is she, Ned?” 
_ Third Ditto, horvider: “Simokin’? in course she 
is, and what of it? Why, I chawed ’baccy afore I 
was half her age! !1”—/un, 








DRUNKENNESS IN SWEDEN. 

In Sweden the first time thata man appears.in- 
toxicated in.a public place he is condemned to.a fine 
of about twelve shillings, 

The second time to a'fine of twenty-five shillings. 

The third and fourth time the punishment is much 
more rigorous; not only does the offender pay a 
larger sum in the shape of fine, but he loses his 
rights as an elector, and on the Sunday after the 
offence he is compelled to stand in the pillory in 
front of his parish church, 

The fifth time the punishment is six months’ im- 
prisoument with hard labour, 

The sixth time a year’s imprisonment with hard 
labour, 

Any person convicted of having induced another 
to drink to excess is fined twelve shillings; or, if 
the person so intoxicated is under age, the tempter is 
fined twenty-five shillings, 

A priest or minister of religion found in a state 
of drunkenness is immediately deprived of his cure. 

In no case is drunkenness admitted ag an.excuse 
for the commission of @ crime (as it too frequently is 
in our law courts). 

Lastly, a man who dies when drunk is not per- 
titted to be buried in consecrated ground, 

ee 





Loneeviry.—The obituary of the Times of the 
17th April contained the deaths-of six ladies and two 
gentlemen, whose united ages amounted to 660 
years, giving an average of 82 years and exactly 
six months to éach. Of the ladies the oldest was 
84, and the youngest 81 years of age ; the two gen- 
tlemen were 87 and $1 years. There were, in addi- 
tion to the above, seven ladies and gentlemen at 
ages varying from 71 to 78 years’of age. 

AN ARcHa&oLogiaaL Discovery.—Comte de 
Vernon, a member of the Orleanais Archeological 





Society, has recently made a most remarkable dis- 
covery in the Church of Notre Dame de Clery. At 
aidepth of more than two feet under the pavement 
on the south side-of the nave, not far distant from 
the tomb of Louis XI., the comte found a small 
tomb, in which was a leaden box carefully sol- 
dered. Inthe middleof the nave, and at the same 
depth, a small leaden coffin was found, containing 
a woollen cloth, in which the body of a newly born 
infant had been enveloped. Although there was no 
inscription upon the coffin, there is every reason to 
believe that it contained the remains of the infant 
child of Louis Xi., interred near his. father. The 
leaden box was afterwards opened in the presence 
of several members of the Archeological Society, 
when it was found to contain a ‘human heart, 
wrapped in woollen cloth, The metal had become 
so rusted that it was dificult to discover any in- 
scription, but aftera careful investigation the Comte 
de Vernon deciphered the following, written in 
characters of the fifteenth century, “C'est le Cueur 
du Roy Charles Huititme, 1498.” 

VisIT of THE CzAREWsTcH TO LonDOoN.—The 
Czarewitch, accompanied by his consort the Princess 
Maria Dagmar and their family, will visit London 
this season, as the guests of their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, at Marlborough 
House, and will be present at the Ascot Races. An 
intimation has been given ‘by their Imperial. High- 
nesses that they will arrive in England about) the 
second or third week in May, but it is uncertain 
whether this date refers to the English or Russian 
calendar, 





BETTER FAR THAN CROWNS OF GOLD; 


Better far than crowns of gold, 

Set with jewels rare and bright— 
Better far than wealth untold, 

Is.the praise that crowus the Right. 


Wrong may wear a royal dress, 
Holdthe sceptre in its hand, ° 

Drink its fill while wretchedness 
Universal blights the land ; 


Wrong may lie on beds of down, 
Softest pillows ’neath its head; 

It may on the lowly frown, 
Those who labour for their bread ; 


Yet the smile the good man wears 
Sweeter is than brightest gem, 
And the peace his true heart bears 

Richer is than diadem. 


Only virtue wins the prize, 
Wins the love of noble hearts, 

Wins the joy that never dies, 
Happiness that ne’er departs, 


Seek ye, then, the pure and true, 
Shun the false and court the good; 

Keep Heaven’s promise e’er in view, 
And let this be understood : 


Better far than crowns of gold, 
Set with jewels rare and bright— 
Better far than wealth untold, 
Is the praise that crowns the Right. 
¢ OG. BD. 


GEMS. 








WE pass our lifo in deliberation, and wo die upon 
it. 
Boast not of thy good deeds, lest thy evil deeds 
be also laid to thy charge. 

TrurH irritates those only whom it enlightens, 
but does not convert. 

He who will take no advice, but be always his 
own counseller, shall be sure to have.afooi for his 
client. 

Love is-a science, rather than a sentiment. It 
is taught and learned. One is never master of it at 
the first step. 

TuosE who reprove us are more valuable friends 
than those who flatter us. True progress requires 
e.ther faithful friends or severe enemies, 

Have frank explanations with friends in cases 
of affronts. They sometimes save a perishing friend- 
ship; but secret discontent and mistrust. always 
end badly. 





CoRRESPONDENCE OF THE CZARINA.—A curious 
detail of the habits of the Imperial Court of Russia 
has been rema:ked upon since the residence of the 
Russian Imperial Family in Italy. The Empress 
does not correspond with the Emperor by the post- 
office. A service of couricrs has been established 
between Sorrento and St. Petersburgh, composed of 
eighteen persons, who are coutinually en route 
between the two places. The immediate friends of 
Her Majesty write to Russia like other people— 
that is to say, through the obliging and economic 


letter of the Czarina is ever thrown into the boxs 
or sent to the Russian Legation; every time the 
Empress writes, as she does nearly every day, a 
courier starts with a packet, which he is instructed 
to deliver into the hands of the Czar himself. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


An Excettent Bread PuppiInaG.—Soak two 
pounds of pieces of dry stale bread, or toast, all 
night in plenty of water, with a plate laid on the 
top 'to keep them underwater: Next morning powr 
off, and squeeze out all the superfluous water ; then 
mash fine the pieces of bread, mix with half a 
pound of flour, a quarter of a pound of c-eaned 
currants, a quarter of a pound of moist sugar, four 
ounces of suet, chopped fine, and.two.teaspoonfuls 
of fresh-ground allspice; then grrase the inside of 
a baking-dish with a bit of suet, putin the pudding, 
and bake for two hours. 

ImPRovED MgeruHop oF TREATING INDIGESTION, 
—A new and successful method of treating dyspep- 
gia has, it appears, been practised for some years 
by Dr. Brown-Séquard. ies consists’ simply in in- 
creasing the meals of the patient to about sixty a 
day ; but reducing them almost to heunesépathib 
a Very little of solid or fluid food or any 

ind of drink is to be taken at a time ; but all sorts. 
of food may ‘be partakenof, provided they belong to 
the physician’s ordinary list of nourishing aliments. 
Only a few mouthfuls should, however, be taken at 
one “ meal,” but these may be repeated at intervals 
af 10, 15, 20 or 30 minutes. Toor three weeks of 
this treatment are said to effect a cure, when the pa- 
tient may gradually reduce the number of his meals. 
and increase the quantity taken at each till he. re- 
turns to his usual practice. Dr, Brown-Séquard 
thinks that the facts. observed during his employ- 
ment of this treatment confirm the view that, man 
is naturally organized, like most if not all, ani-~ 
mals, to eat -very frequently, and net, as is common, 
two, three, or four times a day. Healso says that 
functional dyspepsia, no matter what the cause, 
when once it has begun, is kept up and increased by 
distension of the walls of the stomach. It ‘mus 
be acknowledged that the remedy is very simplp. 


STATISTICS. 


Morrarrry in Parntine-Orrices.—The twenty- 
third Annual Report of the Metropolitan Ty pogr aphi~ 
cal Widow and Orphan Fund, lately issued, states 
that the number of the deceased members, whose 
representatives have received the trade allowance 
from the London Society of Compositors is 39, giv- 
ing an average age of 477 years. From the a e of 
25 to.30,4; to 35, 4;. to 40,.7; to 45, 7; to. 50, 1; 
to 55, 5; to 60,2; to 65,5; to 70,1; to 75, 2; to 
83, l—showing that nearly two-thirds were under 
50 years of age. Deaths from consumption are 15; brone 
chitis, 4; typhoid fever, 2; dropsy, 3; uaturak 
decay, 1; paralysis, 2; heart disease, 2; apoplexy, 
3; other causes, 7—thus showing that over two 
fifths have again fallen victims to the printers” 
tnalady, consumption. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


A new goldfield has been discovered in South 
Africa within a hundred miles of Capetown. 

Tue Japanese have decided to call six days of theiz 
new week Light, Moon, Fire, Water, Metal, and 
Earth. 

MancwesTer has increased her church accom 
modation, during the last ten yeara, by 39,000 sit- 
tings. 

Tit arrival of the Shah of Persia in London 
will probably be delayed until the third week ip 
Juue, 

Tux cupture of a boa constrictor, fifty-six feet 
long and six in circumference, is reported from 
Kingatou, Jamaica, It was in a stupor, having just 
awallowed a deer. 

‘maas are about 150 Chinamen employed in the 


extensive laundry of Captain J. B. Harvey, at Bel- 


levitle, New Jersey. All they have'to do is to irom 
shirts, and they do it as well, though not so fast, as 
the wouen. 

AN OxictxaL Letter or Prince CHARLES.— 
Mr. Base has recoived a communication from Earl 
Stanhove to tie-cifect that his lordship had received, 
throug the Quoen’s private'secrotary, a gift from 
the Queen to the Derbyshire Historical Muaseum 
and Library of an criginal letter of Prince Charles. 
Tie Jetter in question iz taken from the Stuart 
papers, which after various vicissitndes are now 
preserved in Windsor Castle. It bears the date. of 
“ Edinburgh, October 22, 1735,” ouly # few weeks 
therefore before the Prince appeared at Derby ; and 
it is addressed to his father, then at Rome, whom 





medium of the Commander Barbavara, But no 


the followers of the Stuarts entitled ‘King James 
the Thing.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. L.—White is not a colour, but the absence of it. 


W. C.—In the usual manner, as according to our 
column. 

P... F.—We cannot at present entertain your proposi- 
ion. 

B. B. B.—The Merry Monarch thus alluded to was 
Charles the Second. 

Awnx10us.—It would serve the purpose most accurately 
to consult a solicitor, 

M.8.—Order of any bookseller in town, who will sup- 
ply in the ordinary manner. 

B. B.—The use of lemons will be of material ser- 
vice; take them before going to bed. 

X. Y. Z.—O yes! is a notable corruption of the French 
word oyez, hear ye! This was the ancient term em” 
ployed to.iusure silence and attertion, 

A.rrep S.—The groat, of the value of fourpence, was 
the largest silver coin in England until aft +r 1351. Four- 
penny pieces were coined in 1831 till they attained the 
value of 70,8441., but none have been coined since 1861. 

8. B. (Manchester).—The herbal treatment is to be pre- 
ferred, Almost anything in that direction will answer 
your purpose fully. Especially try a decoction of camo- 
= flowers, which, taken on rising, is always benefi- 
cial, 

Evcrnie.—The hair is of an exquisite brown, endued 
with that half-red, half-golden tinge which Mr, Ruskin 
praises. Itis certainly most pretty, and you are to be 
congratulated as being the fortunate possessor of it. We 
thiuk it charming. The handwriting is legible, lady-like 
and generally good. 

Witp Flower or THe Vatiey.—1, The colour of the 

hair is brown, but nearly approaching black. We might 
almost call it black. 2. Either colour, but dark blue by 
preference. 3. Certainly not too young for an en- 
gagement. 4, Probably Ess bouquet would meet your 
wishes. 
_ ALice-—Covent Garden was so designated from its hav- 
ing been the garden of St. Peter’s Convent. There was 
the elision of the letter N. The square was built about 
1633, and the piazza on the north side and the church 
were both designed by Inigo Jones. The fruit and veze- 
table markets were rebuilt in 183) from designs by Mr, 
Fowler, on nearly three acres of ground belonging to the 
Duke of Bedford. 

Lovuisr.—We deeply sympathize with youin your cruel 
affliction. Aud we do this the more as we find it diffi- 
cult honestly to advise you without a fuller knowledge 
of the entire circumstances. In all such cases, however, 
one word would be satisfactorily decisive. Tell the whole 
matter at once to your friends, and that will adequately 
save heaps of anxiety. This seems to be the shortest and 
most direct course, as it is also the most ultimately 
satisfactory. 

A Minsuipman.—The lines occur in Campbell's Plea- 
swres of Hope, which consult. Compare also Pope in a 
Well-known passage 

“ The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 
Had he thy reason would he skip and play ? 
Pleased to the last he crops the flowery food 
And ie = hand just raised to shed his 
blood.” 
Here you find delicate sympathy and graceful poet- 
izing. 

Auicus.—The gens-d’armes were anciently the King’ 
horse guards only, but afterwards the king’s gardes-du- 
corps (as we should say, body guards) ; the musqueteers 
and light horse were reckoned among them. There was 
also a company of gentlemen, whose number was about 
250, bearing this chivalric name, The use of the adjec- 
tive may excite a smile on the lips of the supercilious, 
but a strict investigation will confirm and endorse our 
remarks, Besides the other attendants of the monarch, 
Scots guards were about the person of the kings of 
France from the time of St- Louis, who reigned in 1226, 
They were organized aga corps by Charles the Seventh 
about 1441- The younger sons of Scottish nobles were 
usually captains of this guard. The name was after- 
wards given to the police, but becoming obnoxious was 
changed to municipal guard in 1830, Public guardians 





of this character and kind are rarely endued with the 
complete benedictions of the community. 1t cannot be 
thus, 

R. A .—Craniology and Phrenology were the 


names originally given to the study of the external forms 
of the human skull as indicative of mental powers and 
moral qualities. Dr. Gall, the first propounder, was a 


German physician born in the year 1758. His first ob- 
servations were amoung his schoolfellows, Afterwards he 





studied the heads of criminals and others, and eventually 
reduced his ideas to a system, making out the skull like 
amap. His first lecture was given at Vienna in 1796; 
but in 1802 the Austrian government, inspired by a pa- 
ternal orthodoxy, as in our own teaching concerning vac- 
cination, went out of its dextrous rule to sternly pro- 
hibit his teaching. Phrenology was strictly silenced for 
the while, and its professors were condemned to silence 
by a keen exercise of discreet legislation. The conse- 
quence was, however, that the obnoxious doctrines 
spread more swiftly, so completely does persecution de- 
feat its own objects! In 1800 Dr. Gall was joined by Dr. 
Spurzheim, and in 1812 they published their great work 
on the Anatomy and Physiology of the Nervous System 
and of the Brain in ticular. Gall died in France in 
1828. Whatever opinion may be entertained of Phreno- 
logy, there can remain no doubt that the researches of 
Gall and Spurzheim have materially contributed to phy- 
siological science, animal and mental alike. Phrenologi- 
cal societies were formed early in London and also in 
Edinburgh. So much may perhaps suffice as an outline 
in the history of the subject. Beyond that we would de- 
cline to speak in a limited space. On the one hand you 
have the numerous publications issued by the Phrenolo- 
gical advocates, and on the other you might consult the 
immense castigation administered to be pong A by the 
late Sir William Hamilton (works, edited by Dr. Veitch). 
But the motto Audi alteram Partem is especially appli- 
cable in this instance. 


BACHELOR WILL. 
At twenty Will Witherspoon look'd for a wife— 
He knew it was early to settle in life ; 
But though handsome in person his pockets were 


ni 
“Tl marry for money,” said Bachelor Will. 


He looked through the township and counted 
them o’er, 

There were widows a dozen, and maidens a score ; 

** I could have them for asking, but I’ll wait until 

I ne = up their fortunes,” said Bache- 
or Will, 


He inquired with caution, and sifted with care, 
From friend and relation the wealth of each fair ; 
But while he was moving time didn’t stand still, 
And we find him at thirty still Bachelor Will 


At length, on a fair one determined to wait, 
Bedecked like a Frenchman he rang at the 


te ; 
He vowed he adored her ; she waited until— 
He had finished his story, poor Bachelor Will. 


Then, scornfully smiling, she bade him begone, 
Tho’ his tongue was beguiling his object was 
known; 
“'Tis a money you want, sir; I'll keep it 
until— 
I Sob ogame one more worthy than Bachelor 
ill.” 


He tried them in turn, the brunette and the fair, 

But for once all the women kept out of the snare; 

He complained to a friend of his sorrows until— 

He lost patience, and thus spoke to Bachelor 
Will: 


“In the years you have wasted while hunting 
for pelf, 
Had you minded your business and made it your- 
If 


se 
You nat been independent and win who you 
will.” 


“T fear you speak truly,” quoth Bachelor Will, 


The maids became matrons—the widows got wed, 
While gray grew his whiskers, and bald was his 


head ; 

He had hunted for fortune—and missed it— 
and still 

We leave him at sixty—Old Bachelor Will. 


Rose D., twenty-one, respectably connected, good look- 
ing, and domesticated, Respondent must be dark, loving, 
and fond of home and children, 

Litiay, eighteen, rather tall, brown hair, blue eyes, 
domesticated, and of a loving disposition. Respondent 
must be tall, dark, loving, and fond of home. 

C. S., in the Royal Navy, 5ft. 5in., dark eyes and hair, 
and dark complexion. Respondent must be pretty, and 
live in London. 

Leo, twenty-five, tall, good looking, with an income of 
2501. a year, and is worth some property. Respondent 
must be pretty, loving, and domesticated. 

Austin, medium height, dark, and of a loving disposi- 
tion, wishes to correspond with a good-looking, well- 
educated young woman. 

Max F., twenty-two, medium height, and a brunette, 
wishes to correspond with a tail, dark young man; a 
carpenter preferred. 

Putip, twenty-three, dark, good looking, and of a 
loving disposition. Respondent must be pretty, affec- 
tionate, and well educated. 

Ben W. J., twenty-four, tall, affectionate, and fond of 
home, would like to correspond with a dark and affec- 
tionate young woman. 

JESSIE, nineteen, medium height, brown hair and eyes, 
and loving. Respondent must be tall, good looking, affec- 
tionate, and fond of home. 

Hewry, twenty-two, considered handsome, and loving. 
Respondent must be about eighteen, pretty, loving, and 
domesticated. 

D. W., tail, twenty, fair, red hair, blue eyes, a trades- 
man’s son, and able to keep a wife comfortably. Respon- 
dent must be about eighteen, dark complexion, loving, 
good tempered, and domesticated. 

Srage, 5{ft. 8in., dark eyes, black hair, is a theatrical 
manager, and has an income of 5001. year, Respondent 
must understand music, have blue eyes, light hair, and 
money or & yearly income. 

Happy Jack, twenty-five, dark hair and eyes, and in 
the Royal Navy. Respondent must be pretty, fair com- 
plexion, fond of music and dancing, loving, and domesti- 





eated. 
Jack Hankawar, twenty-one, 5ft, Sjin., fair, con- 
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sidered good looking, and of aloving disposition. Re. 


spondent must be about twenty, dark, pretty, and do- 


mesticated. 

T. M., in the Royal Navy, twenty-two, 5ft. Gin., fair, 
blue eyes, and light hair. Respon ent must be about 
twenty, dark, loving, domesticated, able to sing, fond of 
music, and live iu Liverpool. 

HERBERT, twenty-nine, 5ft, 6in., dark complexion, ond 
of an affectionate disposition, would like to correspond 
with a young lady about twenty-three, amiable, and lov- 

ng: 
WIntFRED, nineteen, medium height, loving, and fond 
of music, wishes to correspond with a gentleman about 
1 ate dark complexion, affectionate, and fond of 
ome. 

Maps. D., eighteen, blue eyes, fair hair, considered 
pretty, and well educated. R dent must be about 
omentum” and of an amiable disposition ; a clerk pre« 
erre 

F.orence G., twenty-three, dark-blue eyes, auburn hair, 
affectionate, and domesticated. Respondent must 
= iis, affectionate and fond of home ; a mechanic pre- 

erred, 

Hareizt, nineteen, fair, medium height, auburn hair, 
pretty, and fond of music. Respondent must be tall, 
, ' ememancaie and fond of home; a mechanic pre- 

erred. 

Sopuy, twenty-two, dark, considered good looking, 
and fond of singing. Kespondent must be tall, dark, 
te ~ eres ; 8 midshipman in the Royal Navy pre- 

erre 

Epwarp, twenty-two, tall, dark, fond of home and re- 
spectably ted. Respondent must be dark, good 
tempered, musical, well educated, and about his own 


age. 

Letmz E. K., twenty-three, tall, fair, blue eyes, and 
fresh colour. Respondent must be about twenty-eight, 
tall, dark, affectionate, and fond of home;a milkman 
preferred. 

Marrua W., twenty-two, a domestic servant, medium 
height, dark, hazel eyes, brown hair, and loving. Respon- 
dent must be about twenty-five, tall, fair, and in a good 
situation. 

Tom E., twenty-two, 5ft. 6in., fair complexion, auburn 
hair, blue eyes, idered hand , and fond of home, 
Respondent must be about his own age, musical, affec- 
tionate, and domesticat 

BELLA, eighteen, tall, fair hair, dark eyes, affectionate, 
domesticated, and fond of music. Respondent must 
be _ dark, haudsome, fond of home, and good tem- 
pered. 

Happy Dick, twenty-two, rather tall, of good appear- 
ance, the son of a tradesman, and eee good ex- 
pectations, would like to correspond with a young lady 
about nineteen or twenty, domesticated, and affection- 
ate. 

Hometess Harry, twenty-three, 5ft. 6in., fair com- 
plexion, auburn hair, hazel eyes, of an affectionate dis- 
position, and fond of home. Respondent must be about 
twenty-two, of a loving disposition, and thoroughly do- 
mesticated. 

W. T. M., a widower, twenty-seven, 5ft. 7in., fair 
complexion, and holding a good situation at a salary of 
1001. per year. Respondent must be about twenty-five, 
having an income of her own ; oue that would make him 














happy. 

r Wivower, forty, tall, fair, gentlemanly, and a re- 
spectable tradesman, would like to correspond with a 
middle-aged widow, good looking, respectabl ted, 
without incumbrance or infirmity, and with a moderate 
income. 

CommuntcaTions RECEIVED: 

Lavra is responded to by—‘ Thomas R.,” twenty, 
5ft. 7in., who is steady, musical, loving, and considered 
good looking. 

Linx by—“* Lively Harry,” 5ft. 4in., is fair, good look- 
ing, and highly respectable. 

Tep G. by— Lonely Jenny,” twenty-two, tall, fair, 
very loving, good tempered, and domesticated. 

M. B. by—** Jack Grant,” seaman on board H: M. ship 
“ Britannia,” who thinks he is all she requires. 

Eva by—‘* Gunner Joe,” seaman in the Royal Navy, 
who meets all her requirements, and is also a good musi- 
cian. 

Girsry by—" H. J. M. W.,” twenty, seaman in the 
Royal Navy, 5it. 3in., light hair, good looking, fond of 
home. 

Auicta by—" RB. B.,” twenty-one, 5ft. 7in., blue eyes, 
dark complexion, is a potman and barman, and is of a 
loving disposition. 

. J. L. L. by—“*Reginald,” tall, handsome, black 
curly hair, dark eyes, loving, and able to keep a wife 
comfortably. 

Jemima by—* Young Winchester,” twenty, 5ft. 6in., 
fair, hazel eyes, brown hair, handsome, loving, and a 
drummer in the Army. 

S. 8. A. Extse by — ‘* Oscar K. G.,” twenty-seven, tall, 
fair, idered hand fond of home and children; 
and is a member of the Independent Order of Good 
Templars. 














Evgrrsopy’s Journat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 


Tue Loxpow Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpeuce. 


*,* Now Ready, Vou, XX. of Tus Lonpow Reapzg, 
Price 4s. 6 

Also, the Titte and Inpex to Vou XX. Price One 
Penny, 


NOTICE. — Part 120, for 
price 6d, _ 

N.B.—CorresPoNDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
To THE Epi1or or “THE Lonpow ReavEx,” 334, Strand, 
w.c. 

+4t We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manue 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
shouid retain copies. 





Mar, Now Ready, 








Loudon: Published for the Proprietor, at 334, Straad, by 
G. A. Sutra. 
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